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College Students 


By M. C. 


and Philosophy 


OTTO 


“College students in this sliding slithering world need a little place for their 


feet. It should be the privilege of the 


OLLEGE students who turn 
(Cr or less consciously and 

hopefully to philosophy for 
enlightenment are, at bottom, in 
search of a satisfying life. They may 
have a pretty clear idea of what this 
includes. ‘“‘It means,” said a football 
man whom I asked what he meant 
by a satisfying life, “employment, a 
fair income, the prospect of a family, 
and the chance to do something for 
people on a larger scale than just 
yourself or your family.” But they 
feel profoundly insecure as they con- 
template the conditions under which 
this satisfying life must be sought. 
This feeling of insecurity is due not 
only to the threat of portentous 
on-going affairs, but to their own lack 
of a positive philosophy of life with 
which to face the world. A college 
Senior, the son of an eminent lawyer, 
put it to me in this way: “Every time 
I have a talk with dad about some- 
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philosophers to help them gain it.” 


thing important, it’s as if he had a 
chart tucked away somewhere that 
I’ve never had a look at.”” Another 
student, a young woman, analyzed 
her general difficulty into these three 
problems: “‘how to reconcile the want 
of a moral standard with a persistent 
sense of right and wrong; how to 
preserve the freedom necessary for 
individual development in a world 
surrendering more and more to big 
and little dictators; how to harmonize 
complete acceptance of the scientific 
outlook with faith in religious beliefs.” 

It is problems like these which 
send college students into philosophy 
classes. If the report is true that 
these classes are not growing in 
numbers, if, on the contrary, the 
students are going elsewhere—to 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
political science—one reason, I sus- 
pect, is the fact that these problems, 
in their living experienced form, do 
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not trouble the detached atmosphere 
of philosophy classrooms. They are 
leaving us because we as teachers are 
more concerned with the formal cor- 
rectness of our subject-matter than 
with the vital correctness of our 
teaching function. I do not offer 
this as a complete explanation. Other 
factors outside the classroom are 
influential. Still, if we who teach 
the subject are thinking primarily 
of how to advance philosophy, or 
ourselves in philosophy; if we are 
thinking of academic philosophy as 
something transcending ordinary, day- 
by-day exigencies and interests; it 
would be surprising if students who 
are concerned for wisdom of life 
should come to us in large numbers. 


hee us look at an example of the 
intellectual aloofness which char- 
acterizes many of us. It is clearly 
shown, I think, in a pamphlet called 
The Place of Philosophy in a University 
Education, issued by a prominent 
Department of Philosophy. This pam- 
phlet announces what philosophy is 
and is not, and sets forth the ends which 
a study of it is to serve. The essen- 
tials are stated in three paragraphs: 


The function of philosophy is not 
edification, or exhortation to righteous- 
ness and worship, but enlightenment. The 
task of its professors is to teach, not to 
preach. The philosopher, like the scientist, 
is not a pastor, but an investigator. 

This is not to say that worship is not 
an enriching experience, nor that the 
guiding of human beings along righteous 
paths by exhortation is not a proper and 
much needed thing. But agencies ade- 
quately working to these ends already 
exist. They are the churches. Their 
doors are open to university students no 
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less wide than to others; and their 
message is one which is in no need of 
being smuggled into the classroom under 
a philosophical or scientific a/ias. 

For instance, the function 
teacher of the branch of philosophy 
called Ethics is not to induce his students 
to perform acts which are right and to 
refrain from acts which are wrong, but 
to make clear to them what exactly it 
means, to say that an act is “right” or 
“wrong”; and why therefore it is that 
certain acts are right and others wrong, 
The study of ethics will thus affect 
conduct only in the way in which the 
replacing of ignorance or vagueness by 
clear knowledge does this. 


What do these paragraphs really 
mean? What do they signify as to 
the bearing of professional philosophy 
on the everyday programs of living? 
In a word, what is assumed to be 
the right relation between academic 
philosophy and the hazards and com. 
pensations of life? 

To begin with, we must avoid 
being misled by a false disjunction. 
Doubtless the philosopher is not a 
minister of religion and his classroom 
isnotachurch. He is not to smuggle 
a pastor’s message to his students 
under the guise of a classroom dis- 
cussion. This is not, however, to put 
the situation in real terms. The 
question is rather whether the philos- 
opher must close his eyes to the effect 
of his work on the interests of man- 
kind, and must not allow the con- 
sideration of practical conseqvences | 
to enter into his investigations. 

According to this university docu- 
ment the philosopher is that kind of 
thinker. Now it it just as possible 
that this is a serious misconception. | 
Perhaps the philosopher is no more 4 
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scientist than he is a_ preacher. 
Possibly the differentiating character- 
istic of philosophic thinking should be 
a rigorous attempt to envisage fact 
and value in their interrelation. Why 
may it not be the function of the 
philosopher to bring factual con- 
ditions and human wants and ideals 
into unique, mutual accord, and to 
test conclusions by a correspondingly 
richer, more inclusive criterion of 
truth than is employed in a more 
one-sided kind of thinking? 

Let us look into this matter a little. 
The nub of it is evidently the separa- 
tion of one kind of knowledge from 
another; the separation of what is 
frequently spoken of as pure knowl- 
edge from operative knowledge, knowl- 
edge at work in the world. The 
writer of the pamphlet chooses pure 
knowledge as the province of philos- 
ophy. In his opinion the philosopher 
averts his gaze from the application, 
and concentrates it upon the gaining, 
of knowledge. The student of right 
and wrong (to take the instance he 
selects) does not and must not con- 
sider whether those who hear or read 
what he says perform acts which are 
right and refrain from acts which are 
wrong. It is conceded to be impor- 
tant that right be done and wrong 
not done, but this is a problem for 
religion, not for philosophy. The 
philosopher’s task is to make clear 
“what exactly it means to say that 
an act is ‘right,’ or ‘wrong’; why 
therefore it is that certain acts are 
right and others wrong?” And this 
meaning is to be reached without 
reference to its actualization in prac- 
tice. If the philosopher happens to 
be a church member, he may in that 
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capacity presumably do what he can, 
outside his classroom, to help in “the 
guiding of human beings along right- 
eous paths”’; but as a philosopher he 
can be motivated by no such bias. 
His sole aim must be “the replacing 
of ignorance or vagueness by clear 
knowledge.” And this “clear knowl- 
edge,”’ it would appear, is in no way 
dependent upon what men do or do 
not do, either before or after the 
knowledge is obtained. 


HIS is the proposal then—to 

divorce the formula or theory 
from the problem of putting it into 
practice; or, limiting ourselves again 
to the ethical example, to determine 
the meanings of right and wrong 
without help or hindrance from actual 
right or wrong doing. Now, is such 
a divorce feasible or even possible? 
That depends. No one would think 
it feasible or possible in the case of a 
hammer or a saw. Hammers are for 
hammering and saws for sawing, and 
they are judged by their suitableness 
for doing just that. Since no one can 
drive nails with a blueprint hammer 
or saw boards with a blueprint saw, 
no designer is tempted to think of 
blueprints as ends in themselves. He 
does not try to show his genius in an 
assumed independence of practice; he 
applies his abilities to the improve- 
ment of practice through superior 
insight into its possibilities. If it is 
not necessary that he himself use or 
even intend to use the tool he designs, 
so that in that sense its use is not his 
problem, he cannot escape using it 
imaginatively, he cannot avoid enter- 
ing with vital interest into the prob- 
lem of how to get a better result on 
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the job. In that sense the use of the 
tool is as much his problem as anyone’s. 

Suppose a tool designer should 
make the droll announcement that it 
is none of his affair how carpenters 
actually drive nails or saw boards, and 
calmly hand that problem over to a 
labor union on the theory that it is 
a labor problem, not a tool problem; 
suppose he should argue that if a 
tool-designer happens to be a member 
of a union he may, in that capacity, 
concern himself with hammering and 
sawing as it is actually done, but that 
as a designer of tools his obligation 
is restricted to drawing up specifica- 
tions for hammers and saws in order 
that carpenters may know exactly 
what is meant by saying that an act 
is one of hammering or sawing, and 
why therefore it is that certain acts 
are hammering and sawing and others 
are not—suppose a tool-designer could 
be found who talked such whimsies, 
would he be elevated to a position of 
honor in his profession or hurried to 
a sanitarium? 

Tools grow out of the operations 
already under way without them. 
They come into existence to expedite 
that way, to make it more effective, 
more certain to realize the ends for 
which the operations are undertaken. 
The field of practice is primary. It 
is the cause of the tool’s invention, the 
test of its adequacy, and the guide 
to its perfection. 

Very well. Tools are never thought 
of as things separated from life and 
distinct from it. They are recognized 
to belong in life as instruments 
employed to do something or other 
better than it could be done without 
them. But tools are after all tools, 
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and ideals are ideals. So the ques. 
tion is whether ideals and theories of 
conduct sufficiently resemble tools to 
come, like them, under the authority 
of practice. And they do resemble 
tools in just that way. Everyday 
judgments of right and wrong are 
modeled, as tools are modeled, on 
changes they are intended to effect in 
some on-going practice. This would 
be self-evident had we not been 
taught to think of ideals as somehow 
superior to experience, and were 
moral situations relatively as simple 
as those in which their mechanical 
prototypes are used. 

If we observe evaluation of any 
kind as it actually operates, its instru- 
mental significance becomes at once 
apparent, as does the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the field of prospective 
application. Does anyone ever con- 
sider changes in the rules of a game 
and not keep in view plays and 
players and the purposes for which 
the game is played? Does a business 
man forget his business when _ he 
contemplates improvements in organi- 
zation or products? How does a 
householder make up his mind about 
model houses and gardens, new ideas 
in furniture, home equipment, and 
the like, if not with an eye to the 
increased comfort, refinement, and 
beauty of the existing home environ- 
ment? Does it need to be denm- 
onstrated that social, economic, and 
political innovations are fashioned 
with reference to existing conditions? 
What do moral and aesthetic approvals 
or disapprovals, religious sanctions or 
prohibitions show, if not the purpose 
to improve some phase of active life? 
The fact is that every evaluation, 
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every criticism, every theory that has 
to do with conduct of whatever kind, 
is some on-going performance reach- 
ing out for betterment. All of which 
is to say that conceptions of better 
and worse, from one end of the scale 
to the other, are as expressive of 
practice, as reflective of it and respon- 
sive to it as other tools are. 


HE contrast in aim _ between 

much of our philosophizing and 
all common-sense reflection is not a 
superficial contrast. It has its source 
in a deeply rooted difference of con- 
viction as to what constitutes the 
finalauthority. College students who 
expect help from philosophy in achiev- 
ing a rational orientation of their 
lives, take for granted that this 
orientation is to be accomplished 
within, and by means of, the com- 
plexity of things, processes, and insti- 
tutions which in daily speech is 
referred to as “the world.’’ More or 
less consciously they assume that 
biological urges and needs, inborn 
wants and acquired ideals, customs, 
habits, occupations, natural laws and 
social laws—that is to say, life, has 
the first and last word; that life 
antedates reflection and accepts or 
rejects its appraisals. This is what 
they mean by their practically uni- 
versal demand for “realistic” as 
against “idealistic”? programs. 

Their basic assumption is normally 
ignored by the philosophers they 
study. A distinguished professor or 
philosopher says to those who are 
concerned with its usefulness: “God 
forbid that it should ever become 
utilitarian. That would degrade it 
as utilitarianism degrades love or 
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music or a beautiful sunset. It is the 
hors d’oeuvre of the mental board, a 
delight to be tasted by the few elect 
only.” He writes in dispraise of life 
and intimates that those who refuse 
to adopt his attitude “show them- 
selves devoid of intellectual stamina.” 
So violent is his contempt for the 
instrumental conception of philosophy 
that he pontificates. “We may grant,” 
he says, ‘that the distaste for arduous 
intellectual tasks is natural, blame- 
less, and in cases providential.”” As 
if the endeavor to make our com- 
mon daily life more humane and 
satistying were a trivial, paltry exer- 
cise. Another distinguished philos- 
opher speaks in this wise: “I am a 
disciple of Socrates. Socrates and 
his disciples admired this world, but 
they did not particularly covet it, or 
wish to live long in it, or expect to 
improve it; what they cared for was 
an idea or a good which they found 
expressed in it, something outside it 
and timeless, in which the con- 
templative intellect might be literally 
absorbed.”” No one acquainted with 
philosophic literature will see any- 
thing novel in these quotations. He 
will know that the attitude of mind 
which they express is not uncommon. 

The point under discussion, let us 
remember, is the difference between 
the purpose which sends college stu- 
dents to philosophy and the pur- 
pose which their teachers have for 
advancing them in the study of it. 
The students want help toward doing 
a better intellectual, ethical, spiritual 
job in life. They want to learn a 
better method of selecting among 
the relative values which life offers, 
and to have a clearer assurance that 
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the attempt to live worthily in the 
search for happiness is not in vain. 
We who have undertaken to teach 
philosophy to these college students 
must decide whether the philosophers 
I have just quoted speak for us as well 
as for themselves. 

Offhand it looks as if we were 
confronted by a dilemma, one horn 
the betrayal of philosophy, the other 
horn the betrayal of college students. 
I say “offhand” because I cannot 
believe the option to be a forced one. 
If it is, the betrayal of the students 
would seem to me the more objection- 
able alternative. These students can- 
not sidestep the responsibility of 
raising the level of life for themselves 
and their fellows. They must remain 
in and be of that life. It will have 
such meaning for them as they can 
manage to find there. I think it one 
of their admirable qualities that they 
persist in the attempt to find it. 
Whenever one of them is persuaded 
by a blasé teacher to detach himself 
and seek esoteric wisdom, I deplore it 
as a human tragedy, no less a tragedy 
than when one of them is carried away 
by the lure of material success or social 
prestige, or is misled by a hard-boiled 
man or woman of the world to sell 
his soul to become worldly wise. 


S THIS to endorse intellectual 

superficiality and moral sentimen- 
talism? Not in the least. Philosophy 
takes the deeper soundings. It is 
concerned with the profundities of 
insight and feeling. That is one 
thing which even our critics will 
grant, in college and out of college. 
We are acknowledged to go at prob- 
lems of fact and of value more 
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profoundly than others do. For my 
part, I am ready to say of any 
intellectual effort that if it is not 
profound, it is not philosophical. 

A sense of profundity, however, 
may be produced by quite different 
types of experience. Anything we 
find unusually difficult to understand 
and which, at the same time, seems 
to be understood by some one whose 
abilities we respect, will appear pro- 
found to us. Consequently, an intel. 
lectual game played with unfamiliar 
counters and according to unfamiliar 
rules that are hard to learn, will seem 
profound to us just because of this 
unfamiliarity. Likewise we will feel 


ourselves to be in the presence of 


profundity when terminology we can. 
not get the drift of is used by some 
one with a convincing air of being in 
the know. Intellectual jargon is in 
this way an almost unfailing stimv- 
lator of the sense of profoundness, 
often deceiving the author of it himself. 
Josiah Royce explained that jargon 
seems formidable merely because it is 
jargon, and it is always unanswerable 
for the same reason. 

There is profundity of another 
kind. It is induced by a deeper and 
broader acquaintance with the on- 
going world and the details of experi- 
ence. When anything makes us aware 
of significant facts which hitherto had 
not entered into our awareness, and 
which, when we do become aware of 
them, throw the world into a new and 
vaster perspective, or enable us to 
see some aspect of life under a fresh 
illumination, then, too, we feel that 
we are in the presence of something 








profound. This is real profundity. | 


The other is pseudo profundity. ! 
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cannot see why college students or 
any one should willingly be deceived 
by pseudo profundity. 

‘Finally, and at any rate, I fail to 
discover the slightest reason why 
dealing with philosophical problems 
in their concrete personal or institu- 
tional setting, should necessarily make 
the result less profound than when 
they are detached from their living 
context and treated as intellectual 
abstractions. Quite the contrary is 
true. “There’s old Royce,” said T.H. 
Bartlett (he was speaking of the 
Royce we remember as the quin- 
tessence of philosophical profundity, 
and the incident is reported by 
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Daniel Gregory Mason), ‘‘There’s old 
Royce. . . . He’s making a little place 
for your feet. That’s invaluable. 
No matter how your head whirls, or 
your heart flutters, so long as you’ve 
got a little place for your feet.”’ 
College students in this sliding, 
slithering contemporary world, so 
hard to make sense of, need a little 
place for their feet. It should be our 
privilege to help them gain it. “Art is 
great,” E.M. Forster recently declared, 
“‘not when it is above us but when it is 
with us.” I think we may say with 
equal truth and force: Philosophy is 
profound not when it is above us 
but when it is with us. —_[Vol. X, No. 3] 








The Recruiting Problem 


By JAMES M. WOOD 


Represented by “Public Relations” in Large Universities and the 


“Field Man’”’ 


ECRUITING students is a 

major problem of every school, 

college, and university, whether 
public or private. Without students 
no one of them would have reason to 
survive, and in each there is a definite 
correlation between the size of the 
student body and the funds available 
for its educational program. The 
public tax-supported college or uni- 
versity secures increased or decreased 
appropriations for buildings, equip- 
ment, or faculty, according to the size 
of its student body. Larger enroll- 
ments mean larger appropriations for 
these purposes. Consequently, every 
effort is made to keep the college 
or university continually before the 
minds of prospective students and 
their families. The extent of these 
efforts is seldom known even to the 
faculties of the institutions them- 
selves. Such promotional activities 
probably would be condemned by a 
substantial majority of the faculty, 
although ‘“‘selling” education is a 
responsibility which rests directly 
upon these higher institutions if edu- 
cation of the masses is regarded as 
essential in a democracy. How is 
this popularization of education being 
accomplished? Since the low tuition 
fees and the well-developed publicity 
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in Small Colleges 


and recruiting agencies of larger col- 


leges or universities have created the 


situation faced by the small college, 
it may be well to examine the facilities 
used by the state-supported institu. 
tions for attracting students to their 
campuses. It is inconsequential for 
the moment whether such activities 
be regarded as propaganda or as 
one of the legitimate functions of the 
institution. 

A recent study of several univer- 
sities which number their students by 
thousands revealed such agencies as 
the following to be engaged actively 
or passively in recruiting students. 


1. A news bureau employing a secretary 
and a number of student assistants: 
“The purpose of the news bureau 


is to make the people university 
conscious.” 
2. The university alumni association 


with—in some_instances—twenty- 
eight thousand live addressees 

3. Publications (numbering in one school, 
seventeen, ranged in circulation from 
seven hundred to twenty thousand 
copies) 

4. Radio station with daily programs 

s. Athletics, recruiting through alumni 
and high-school coaches 

6. Ninety-three fraternities and soror'- 
ties, each recruiting prospective mem- 
bers from high-school classes 
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THE RECRUITING PROBLEM 


7.Teacher placement (one university 

has more than two thousand teacher 

representatives in high schools, with 

three hundred new placements of 

teachers being made each year through 

placement bureaus) 

.County alumni organizations giving 

teas, bridge parties, entertainments, 

and dinners for high-school Seniors and 

presenting advantages of attendance 

at university to prospective students 

g. Annual alumni homecomings with the 
number of alumni entertained running 
as high as fifteen thousand 

io. Annual high-school day when more 

than thirty-seven thousand students 

attended an opening football game 

. High-school tests in all schools 

12. Accrediting of high schools under 
university control 

13. Papers in metropolitan centers of the 
state advertising low tuition rates and 
costs of attending the university 


coo 


me 
ne 


ITH slight modifications the 

foregoing would describe rather 
accurately the propaganda machin- 
ery—euphoniously called public rela- 
tions departments—of many large 
universities. While the evils of most 
recruiting activities lie in one or 
another of these agencies, no one of 
these activities is to be condemned, 
per se. One task of the college or 
university is to make the student 
education conscious, and the uni- 
versity is certainly contributing its 
quota of effort to the achievement 
of that end. 

The question one must raise is, 
Does it tell the whole story so far 
as its Own program is concerned? 
Does it say to the prospective student: 


_ These advantages we can offer you 
in law, in medicine, in engineering, or in 
graduate work, but before you can enter 
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these schools you must spend an appren- 
ticeship of two years. The studies that 
you pursue during those two years will 
have no particular value in helping you 
meet the problems you must face in life 
and are of questionable value as a back- 
ground for your graduate or professional 
work. Tradition says it must be done, 
however, and we dare not break with 
tradition. Furthermore, during those two 
years we can make no adequate provision 
for housing you or for giving you adequate 
classroom and _ instructional facilities. 
Fifty per cent of your freshman and forty 
per cent of your sophomore instructors 
will be graduate students, and in the 
classes you will be a number instead of a 
name. We assume no responsibility for 
your social life or for your spiritual 
welfare. If you are ambitious to become 
a leader in your chosen field and feel that 
these are important supplements to your 
intellectual growth, we advise you frankly 
to go elsewhere? 


None of the literature examined in 
this study indicates that the uni- 
versities themselves are aware of the 
fact that these considerations are 
vital factors in the lives of adolescent 
boys and girls. Unless they can see 
the total personality of the student 
and can make adequate provision for 
its growth and development, might 
they not well turn their Freshmen 
and Sophomores over to the small 
college, or junior college, and set up 
a different system of admission to the 
professional schools? General educa- 
tion is the heritage of all of the boys 
and girls who live in America. Are 
the universities leading our schools 
and colleges to realize that end, or 
are they still under the dominance 
of college-entrance boards, transfer 
credits, and football teams? If the 
latter is true, might it not be well for 
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the university to preserve the small 
school or college, that can touch 
intimately the life of the students, by 
releasing to them the large freshman 
and sophomore classes, for which it 
has no adequate educational program, 
housing, or instructional facilities? 
The university could achieve then 
its own destiny in the field of higher 
and professional education. The small 
college and the municipal junior col- 
lege could with security develop 
programs of general education to 
meet the needs of all students. 


HAT is the recruiting problem 
of the small college when com- 
pared with that of the large college 
or university? It has no graduate 
to represent its interest in each high 
school; it has no extensive alumni 
organization; it cannot flood the 
schools with literature and _ radio 
programs; it has no football team 
and no powerful fraternities; it has 
no funds for extensive propaganda; 
since it has neither endowment nor 
tax support, it must charge tuition 
fees. Under the present adminis- 
trative organization of our educa- 
tional system, it must compete rather 
than co-operate with graduate and 
professional schools. It cannot de- 
velop an educational program of its 
own, making its own contribution 
to American life. It must be the tail 
to the university kite and must do 
no wagging on its own initiative. 
These things being true, the small 
college has been compelled to adopt 
other means for placing its educational 
program before educators, students, 
and their parents. The most effective 
and ieast expensive method has been 
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the personal representative, where g 
member of the college staff sits down 
with the superintendent, principal, or 
dean of students and lays before him 
the educational program sponsored 
by his college. He then seeks per. 
sonal interviews with those students 
who in the judgment of these educa. 
tional advisers would be interested in, 
or who could profit most from, a 
program such as the college offers. 
An illustration may make more 
intelligible the place this so-called 





“field man” occupies in the structure | 


of the small college. For the past 
twenty-seven years Stephens College 


has been built upon the theory that | 


the closest possible contact should be 
maintained between the home from 
which the student comes and the 
college that she enters. Since the 
most economical method for present. 
ing its educational program to the 
public was through the “field rep. 
resentative,” this man established a 
logical contact between the college 
and the home. As _ the _ program 
developed he became more and more 
an educational counselor and less and 
less a field man in the promotional 
sense of that term. Since the pro 
gram of the college emphasizes def- 
nitely the student rather than the 
curriculum, a personal contact with 
the former gave the college faculty 
a much better insight into the ind- 
vidual needs and interests of the 
student. This home-school contact 
has served through the years to give 
the school a much better under- 
standing of the student and the 
parent a much better understanding 
of the school. Specifically, what does 
the college representative do? 
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THE RECRUITING PROBLEM 
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He visits the school, discusses the 
educational program of the college, its 
objectives and the philosophy under- 
lying those objectives with the super- 
intendent, principal of the high school, 
or the dean of girls. 


_Ifin their judgment, there are students 


who would be interested in or could 
profit from, a program of this type, he 
establishes contact with those students. 
Following this conference and at the 
request of the student, or her parents, 
he visits the home, discusses the educa- 
tional program of the college, and the 
interests and needs of the student. If 
an application for admission follows 
this conference, he files with the 
Admissions Board of the college a 
confidential report recommending that 
the student be admitted, or that addi- 
tional information be sought regarding 
certain particular problems. These 
may relate to health, social maturity, 
intellectual ability, or any other matter 
that may have suggested itself to the 
college representative during this or 
other personal interviews he may have 
had with or about the applicant. 


. Once the application is received, the 


personnel division of the college imme- 
diately follows it up with question- 
naires to the school, to the home, and 
to references furnished by the family. 
When the returns from these are 
received they are analyzed and placed 
before the Admissions Board. This 
Board is composed of the Director of 
Admissions, the Dean of Administra- 
tion, the Director of Personnel, and a 
college physician. 

If the student is admitted to the 
college, these data are analyzed and 
made available to each of her teachers, 
her faculty adviser, and the counselor 
in charge of her residence hall. If 
additional information is needed, the 
application is referred back to the 
representative for further study. 
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6. For two months after the student 
arrives on the campus and at intervals 
during the year, her “field man” 
becomes her personal adviser and 
assists in orienting her to the college 
activities. 


The “‘field man” thus becomes the 
liaison officer between the college and 
the student, and the student’s family. 
Coddling the student? No; just pull- 
ing the weeds and cultivating the soil 
so she can have a normal growth. 


HAT, then, are the duties of 

an admissions counselor or field 
representative, as a member of a 
college staff? He calls at the home of 
a prospective student. He notes the 
type of home and home surroundings, 
the size of the family and the relation- 
ship existing among its members, the 
educational and family background of 
the parents, their interests and wishes 
relative to a college education, the 
relative social maturity of the appli- 
cant, and many other items a knowl- 
edge of which is necessary if the 
college is to serve the needs and 
interests of the student as an indi- 
vidual. Such information enables the 
faculty of the college to have a more 
intelligent understanding of the stu- 
dent both before and after her arrival 
on the campus. Through this per- 
sonal contact the family itself is 
given a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the college and its objectives 
than can be possible through the 
catalogue alone. Evils? To be sure! 
Just as there are evils in every human 
organization. They are probably no 
greater, however, than can be found 
in the propaganda, the promotional 
agencies, and admissions systems of 
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larger colleges and universities. In 
fact, the most serious evil—competi- 
tion among colleges for the enrollment 
of a student—grows out of the fact 
that a college supported by tuition 
fees must compete with the free or 
low tuitions of tax-supported institu- 
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tions and with every form of freshman 
scholarship offered by these and 
by other colleges which utilize the 
“scholarship technique” as a recruit. 
ing device. Grant intramural scholar. 
ships only, and this particular problem 
will have been solved in large measure, 

[Vol. X, No. 3] 
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The College in a Democracy 


By R. A. KENT 


Safeguarding the American College against Regimentation 
and Indoctrination 


N THE subject which I have 

chosen, there are two words, 

regimentation and indoctrination, 
on which the spotlight shines. I shall 
not attempt~to press definitions of 
them. Their mention immediately 
suggests such activities as legislative 
dictation; compulsory patriotism; 
restrictions on teachers through oaths 
of loyalty, limitations of their right 
to organize, to establish tenure laws, 
to control of textbook material; and 
similar restrictions on the three 
hundred thirty organizations of one 
sort and another which exist on 
nationwide bases for indoctrinating 
young people. On the other hand, 
we do not forget the sources of 
encouragement which lie in our con- 
stitutional safeguards embodied in 
the Bill of Rights, and the numerous 
organizations which are carrying on 
with increasing aggressiveness to make 
these rights more articulate in the 
face of what seems to be greater 
opposition in these times of emotional 
tenseness. 

There are today literally volumes 
of material in which one may find 
extended discussion of how the college 
is “gagged.” It even sells itself lock, 
stock, and barrel, if we are to believe 
an article in a recent issue of a 


widely circulating periodical. Boards 
of trustees and presidents bow in 
lowly servitude to governors, to legis- 
lators, to leaders of the capitalistic 
order, and to the agents of big 
money—of any money. After read- 
ing some of the tirades against the 
American college I have had a feeling 
akin to that which I had after seeing 
the play, “Tobacco Road”: I wanted 
to wallow in a perfumed, sudsy bath. 

Let us be perfectly frank and admit 
to begin with that the American 
college is under a great siege, quite 
possibly the greatest in its history. 
It is, so to speak, a noncombatant 
victim of a major economic-social 
war which is being waged. The 
bombs which the combatants drop 
fall on it as well as on the redoubts 
and troops of the opposing forces. 
The college is being sabotaged by 
both sides, and each hopes to win it 
and use it advantageously as an 
outpost. It is also under suspicion, 
or even arrest, for the alleged reason 
that it is giving aid to the enemy, 
although frequently who the enemy 
is or at least who its representatives 
in the college are, constitutes the 
dispute. In spite of these confusions 
it is perfectly clear, however, that the 
college is within the general area of 
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the battle, a battle of economic, 
social, civic forces. 

This is a statement of fact pre- 
liminary to a diagnosis of an aspect 
of this whole issue which has been 
sadly neglected. Traditionally the 
chief interest of the American college 
has been and still is fundamentally 
what may be called intellectual. The 
American college, however, is not only 
an intellectual institution; it is also a 
civil institution, an instrument which 
society has set up for the furtherance 
of group purposes in a democracy. 


HE conflict about indoctrina- 

tion and regimentation is basic- 
ally one between the obverse and the 
reverse sides of the college as an 
institution, between the college as a 
center of intellectual activity and the 
college as society’s own instrument. 
The ideology upon which higher edu- 
cation in America rests historically 
and contemporarily is such that it 
seeks to ensure unrestricted intel- 
lectual activity. For example, Presi- 
dent Jefferson said of the plan to 
found the University of Virginia: 
“This institution will be built upon 
the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind, for here we are not afraid to 
follow truth, wherever it may lead, 
nor to tolerate error as long as reason 


is left free to combat it.’” In recent 
times President Nicholas Murray 


Butler voiced the same concept when 
he said: “A true university is con- 
ceivable in no other atmosphere than 
that of freedom. ... The teacher 

. is entitled to follow wherever his 
intelligence and his conscience may 
lead.”’ Education so conceived brooks 
no interference. It wants no restric- 
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tion. It asserts the supremacy of the 
mind over all outside limitations. 

Now let us turn to the other 
phase. The American form of society, 
as it now stands is unquestion- 
ably committed to the democratic 
principle of freedom of speech. Of 
course, “Freedom never can mean 
absolute freedom. It always means 
freedom within a given social frame. 
work of institutional practices and 
standards.” But whatever the restric- 
tions of that framework, the same 
freedom is available to all. The 
principle grants the same privileges of 
expression to the opposition as it does 
to education, the same to ignorance 
as it does to intelligence. 

Denial of this conclusion or even 
any attempt to place restriction upon 
the principle as such is an expression 
of crass intolerance; it is as justly 
applicable to one party as to the 
other, to the college as well as to those 
attacking it. The college has a right 
to be academically free because of the 
basic guaranty of freedom of belief 
and freedom of expression under a 
democratic form of government. 

Now we are back again to govern- 
ment, the form of social order which 
in a democracy represents the selec- 
tion of the group under its regulations. 
Again let me say that the college as an 
institution is a part of the social 
order; it has been set up by organized 
society as one of the instruments 
through the use of which society seeks 
to attain ends legitimate and desirable 
in a democracy. For the college to 
seek to be authoritarian in its methods 
would be for it to defeat its own 
essential trait. For ultimately edu- 
cation as intellectual freedom must 
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COLLEGE IN A DEMOCRACY 


win or lose on the basis of its accept- 
ance by its constituents. 

As an instrument of society it 
cannot separate itself from society. 
It must have social orientation. This 
is implicit in the nature of education 
itself, in the personality of the teacher, 
in the life of the institution, in the 
relation between teacher and student, 
inthe subject-matter. The American 
college cannot secure permanent pro- 
tection on the basis of preserving 
freedom of speech in study, research, 
and teaching as the establishment of 
anoble theory. It is forced to prove 
to society that the safeguarding of 
that principle results realistically in 
benefits to the society which provides 
the safeguard. 

We view with deepest repugnance 
the treatment of higher education 
under dictator forms of government. 
But how could the situation there be 
otherwise? Who is so blind as to 
expect the educational freedom of 
democracy under genuine totalitar- 
ianism? By the same logic how can 
anyone defend intellectual authori- 
tarlanism in a democratic society? 


HEN how is the college to be 

safeguarded against regimenta- 
tion and indoctrination? Certainly 
not by assuming the attitude of being 
authoritarian. If the college has the 
right to intellectual dictatorship, so 
has the state. No, the college must 
depend upon the method of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is the central 
issue. It is the method upon which 
democracy in all its processes must 
depend for success. It is indeed the 
method of democracy. Furthermore, 
in the struggle against regimentation 
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and indoctrination, the crucial issue, 
the supreme issue, is the method. 
Intelligence, not force or organized 
pressure, is that method. 

We certainly cannot abandon the 
principles of the Bill of Rights, which 
requires defense of everybody’s rights 
without distinction, just because of 
the fear that thus some antidemocratic 
force will triumph. Such a fear implies 
distrust of democracy. ‘‘ Democracy 
is not possible unless the common 
man can make a working distinction 
between what is true and what is 
false, between what is good for the 
community in which he lives and 
what is bad for it.” By the same 
token the college can win and main- 
tain its freedom only as it proves 
that it is a genuine instrument, 
and really representative of true 
democratic society. 

This does not mean being neutral 
on controversial issues. It does not 
mean being aloof, being “purely 
intellectual” toward questions of deep 
social import. On the contrary, this 
intellectual freedom we claim for the 
college in a democracy will be achieved 
in proportion to the clarity of vision, 
courage, tact, and economic detach- 
ment of the college itself. It is 
impossible for any social institution 
to be in isolation. The two concepts, 


“ec rl ” ee: * 4 ” 

society” and “isolation,” are con- 
tradictory to each other. Whenever 
an institution becomes isolated, it 


ceases to be social; it is no longer a 
part of the group. 

As a social institution it is amidst 
conflicts of opinion regarding social 
values, policies, and plans. The sit- 
uation is complicated because the 
boundaries of the conflict are not 
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fixed but are continually fluctuating. 
This is so because the location of 
these boundaries depends upon factors 
which advance and recede from time 
to time. One of these factors is 
prejudice, temporary or persistent, 
such as arises from religious or 
patriotic beliefs and organizations. 
Students in colleges of certain religious 
denominations are explicitly forbidden 
the study of specified subject-matter; 
in others the content of subject- 
matter, including phases of natural 
science, is determined by ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The people’s level of general intelli- 
gence is another factor. In general, it 
is probably true that the higher the 
level of education of a people, the less 
amenable they are to the exploitation 
of bogey-hunting groups or individ- 
uals. Various types of regulatory 
legislation such as antievolution laws, 
compulsory religious instruction under 
various guises, teachers’ loyalty oaths, 
and compulsory patriotism reflect in 
general the level of intelligence of 
the groups enacting them. 

The temper of the times is one of 
the most fluctuating factors. During 
the World War American colleges 
were made instruments not only of 
the Federal government, but also 
of the military administration then 
necessarily dominating the govern- 
ment. Yet there is nothing in greater 
antithesis than military administra- 
tion and democracy. An army ad- 
ministered according to democratic 
principles, where all of its members 
had voices of equal weight, would no 
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longer be an army. Any institution 
under military rule is administered 
according to a typical authoritarian 
regime. Yet the temper of the times 
may become such that the college 
becomes a conscious, aggressive con. 
tributor to strengthening the mili. 
tary, due to complexes of fear and 
protection. Such is the situation jn 
which we now find ourselves. As the 
result of propaganda settling over this 
country like a black cloud in the last 
few months, we are led to infer that 
our shores are in danger of imminent 
attack from some aggressor nation, 
The colleges are called upon to 
help protect democracy by aiding in 
strengthening the military. 

Under these more or less temporary 
impulses the college is called upon to 
teach material it considers irrelevant 
to its purposes, and to omit what it 
believes to be highly essential. It 
takes part in, even includes as part of 
its educational program, instrumen- 
talities totally repugnant to democ- 
racy, and which as long as they 
abide stifle it. 

How can the American college 
surely safeguard itself against regi- 
mentation and indoctrination? By 
establishing in the minds of even its 
opponents the right to independence 
by proving the merit of its function as 
a social institution. It must not 
be deterred by rightists, leftists, or 
threats of international fears. As 
long as it has breath, let it interpret 
the true meaning of basic rights in 
a democracy, and live by that 
interpretation. [Vol. X, No. 
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The Exploratory Program 


By HAROLD A. 


A Practical Item 


OR a long time at Ohio State 
University we have been observ- 
ing student mortality. Of those 
who enter as Freshmen, about 31 
per cent do not return for a second 
year. An additional 19 per cent of 
these Freshmen do not return for a 
third year. Less than 35 per cent 
of the entrants ever secure degrees. 
Post-mortems indicated a variety of 
“causes” for such mortality. Some 
of the more frequently mentioned 
causes were lack of ability, poor 
reading skill, inadequate habits of 
study, not enough finances, not inter- 
ested, not fitted for the curriculum 
chosen, emotionally off balance, poor 
living conditions, too much outside 
employment, and unbalanced social 
adjustment. Others, too numerous to 
mention, are members of such a list. 
It might be noted, however, that 
predictions of such academic mor- 
tality are better than the individual 
predictive value of the American 
Experience Table, but as yet no 
really thorough attempt has been 
made to predict how long a student 
will stay in school. A _ preliminary 
study suggested such factors as 
the intelligence-test score, high-school 
record, ratings of freshman-week ad- 
visers, ratings of high-school princi- 
pals, high-school courses failed, grades 
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EDGERTON 


in Counseling 


skipped, handicaps, and influences 
reported as leading to the selection of 
Ohio State University. 

For a long time efforts at Ohio State 
have been made to show something 
about those causes of academic 
mortality which appear amenable to 
remediation. Freshman Week was 
inserted as a prologue to the academic 
plunge. Junior deans were installed 
to act as counselors for Freshmen 
and Sophomores; the Student Health 
Service was expanded; sections of 
elementary classes made smaller; cur- 
riculums re-examined—keeping in 
mind the student as a locus in social 
space; the facilities of psychological 
consultation service were increased; 
the development of a “How to 
Improve Your Reading and Study 
Skills” course took place; and several 
of the colleges introduced required 
survey courses to orient their stu- 
dents more adequately. Many other 
efforts have been made to do better 
the job of promoting academic efhi- 
ciency and social adaptation of the 
students as individuals. Each of 
these efforts presumably is making its 
contribution to the problem. 

I wish to describe briefly one more 
program designed to meet the needs 
of some of the students. Any one 
program will not answer all the needs 
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of all the students, but as various 
services are attempted, developed, 
and evaluated, the personnel program 
should be thereby benefited. 


N THE autumn of 1937, at the 

suggestion of Mr. Stradley, dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Ohio State University initiated its 
exploratory program. This oppor- 
tunity is designed for those students 
who are uncertain as to their future 
careers or who may plan to attend 
college for only one or two years. 

The exploratory program, as its 
name suggests, makes it possible for 
students to explore the various offer- 
ings of the University. It presents 
an opportunity for students to dis- 
cover their aptitudes and interests 
and to find their vocational or pro- 
fessional places by testing themselves 
in different fields of study. The 
program has been arranged par- 
ticularly for two kinds of students: 
first, for those who want to try out 
a number of different courses before 
making a final selection of a college 
curriculum—such students, as soon 
as they feel that they are ready, will 
be advised to transfer to one of the 
regular curriculums of the University 
leading to a degree or certificate; 
second, for those who plan to remain 
in college only one or two years and 
who do not expect to complete a 
course leading to a certificate or 
degree. 

Students who have been admitted 
to the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the Ohio State University and have 
secured permission of the college 
office may take an exploratory pro- 
gram. Such students may, in so far 
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as they are qualified, elect courses jp 
any department in the University, 
Their selections of courses are to be 





made in the light of their aims | 


interests, and abilities. 


The entire | 


guidance facilities of the College are | 


available to them. 

No special classes or sections have 
been organized for students in the 
exploratory program. They enter the 
regular classes of the University and 
are subject to the same requirements 
as to quality of work and attendance 
as are other students in the Uni. 
versity. The exploratory program 
involves the selection of courses rather 
than the establishment of special 
classes for a particular group of 
students. 

A student following an exploratory 
program may at any time transfer 
to a course leading to a degree, 
When this is done, he must plan to 
meet the admission and course require- 
ments of such a curriculum. In 
preparation for such a decision he 
will have discovered what he desires 
to do and have a broader background 
on which to build his later work. In 
addition, he will have a better idea 
whether or not he can carry such a 
program. He may, however, find 
some delay in meeting the require- 
ments of his chosen curriculum. The 
credits obtained in an exploratory 





program will be fully counted, in $0 | 


far as these credits meet the require- 
ments of regular curriculums. 


Exploring is not the randomized | 
selection of courses from the offer- | 


ings of the University. In our modern | 


day exploring is undertaken rather | 


systematically. One usually selects 
an area to be explored on the basis 
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EXPLORATORY PROGRAM 


of some interest or on the basis 
of need for facts regarding that area. 
The student enrolled in the explor- 
atory course must make his selection 
of courses for his exploratory program 
in a like fashion. This tentative 
selection of a field to look into 
is made on the basis of interviews, 
entrance records, and tests—on the 
basis of abilities, interests, purposes, 
and perhaps day dreams. 

The next question to be faced 
when one goes exploring is, What kind 
of information should the exploration 
bring? So the possible findings of the 
experience are put in as part of the 
picture. One student, for example, 
could not decide whether to be an 
archaeologist or a teacher of public- 
school music. We first reviewed such 
factors as demands, kinds of jobs, 
opportunities for employment, and 
length and kinds of training for both 
fields. Then after a careful look at 
his qualifications, this solution was 
developed: to take one course in a 
science basic to archaeology, to talk 
with the director of the state arch- 
aeological museum, to take one course 
in public-school music, and then to 
make the decision in the light of such 
experience. He is now devoting full 
time to the study of public-school 
music. 

After investigating the worth- 
whileness of the information likely 
to be provided by the exploring party, 
the question arises as to the fitness 
and the equipment of the individual 
for exploring in the designated area. 

his is a matter of investigating 
the abilities and background of the 
explorer with reference to the courses 
under consideration. It may be a 
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matter of general ability, or it may 
involve other factors such as courses 
in high school, competence in mathe- 
matics, manual dexterity, or whether 
he has had farming experience, as well 
as the prerequisites listed in the 
college catalogue. 

In our present-day exploring, the 
exploring party usually keeps in touch 
with the home base. In this case it 
is by conferences in which the explora- 
tion is discussed from the point of 
view of the earlier stated objectives. 
Unexpected findings of the explorer 
are also touched. Further exploration 
may be one result, or in many cases, 
colonization. In other words, the 
explorer may decide to move into and 
develop his college program in and 
around the explored courses. 


HE program thus consists of 
about three phases. On the 
basis of interviews, entrance records, 
and tests, the exploratory student 
makes tentative choices of fields to 
look into. He may then interview 
men teaching or interested in these 
fields. Then, after a review of his 
own fitness, if such fields still appear 
to be green, his schedule for the 
ensuing quarter is made to include a 
course or so in a selected field. This 
offers the student an opportunity to 
have a small sample and with such 
additional information to estimate 
his possibilities for further study. 
The kinds of courses used for 
exploration are many and varied. 
Public-school music and science have 
been mentioned. Exploration elec- 
tions have included such courses as 
free-hand drawing, elementary design, 
industrial-arts shor, business organi- 
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zation, economics, survey of educa- 
tion, ceramic art, poultry husbandry, 
animal husbandry, horticulture, dairy 
technology, and pharmacy. Their 
other elections usually are the basic 
courses such as English, sciences, 
social sciences, languages, or psychol- 
ogy—usable in almost any curriculum 
that the student may choose, as well 
as making a contribution to his 
general education. 

In its first year, about fifty students 
were listed as explorers. These stu- 
dents appeared to be quite repre- 
sentative of university Freshmen 
except for the definiteness of their 
academic or vocational aims. The 
distribution of intelligence-test scores, 
English placement-test scores, and 
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standings in their high-school grad- 
uating classes were characteristic of 
Ohio State University Freshmen, 
During 1938-39 about one hundred 

students were in the program. 
Those who followed the exploratory 
program last year appeared to be at 
least the academic equals of their 
paired mates—pairing on the basis of 
sex, intelligence-test score, high-school 
rank, high-school size, and English 
placement-test score. Such evidence 
might be interpreted as favorable to 
the exploratory students since those 
in the control group each had a stated 
academic goal. Further studies are 
necessary, however, to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the strengths and 

weaknesses of such a program. 
[Vol. X, No. §] 
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Selecting Grad 


By WILLIAM 


uate Students 


J. BRINK 


Admission Policies and Practices in Selected Graduate Schools 


NE of the difficult problems 

confronting graduate schools 

in institutions of higher learn- 
ing is that of developing effective 
admission procedures. This problem 
has become more acute with the 
rapid increase in the number of 
students seeking advanced training. 
During the past few decades enroll- 
ments in graduate schools have more 
than doubled each decade. Whereas 
in 1g00 there were fewer than six 
thousand students enrolled in grad- 
uate schools, in 1937 there were 
approximately eighty thousand. In 
the field of teacher education it is 
quite generally recognized that the 
usual four-year college program is 
no longer adequate to provide the 
cultural and professional education 
needed by teachers today. Teachers 
of experience on all levels of school 
work feel that graduate study is not 
only helpful but essential if they are 
to keep abreast of the times and are 
to grow professionally. The Master’s 
degree is rapidly being considered a 
prerequisite for teaching. 

It is reasonable to expect that as 
the number of students who desire to 
pursue graduate work increases, there 
will be a corresponding increase in the 
variability of the group applying for 
admission. By permitting mediocre 
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and inadequately prepared students 
to undertake graduate work, injustice 
is done not only to the students but 
to society as well. It is obviously 
unfair to encourage young people to 
embark upon graduate study unless 
they are intellectually qualified for it, 
unless their undergraduate prepara- 
tion is of such character as to make 
further study profitable, and unless 
they possess essential personality char- 
acteristics. Moreover, society has a 
right to expect of those to whom 
advanced degrees are granted a type 
of leadership and scholarship which is 
probably beyond the possibility of 
achievement for some who seek admis- 
sion to graduate schools. Therefore, 
graduate schools face the problem of 
developing more selective admission 
procedures and of encouraging only 
those to continue for whom there 
is reasonable probability of success. 
If this generalization is sound, how 
can it be applied? In the study 
of this problem the committee on 
admissions of the graduate school 
with which the writer is associated 
desired information concerning ad- 
mission policies and practices in other 
schools. This paper presents some 
of the major findings of the investiga- 
tion. By means of questionnaires, 
bulletins, and through interviews with 
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deans, information was secured from 88 
graduate schools on such questions as: 
What is the nature of the adminis- 
trative setup for admitting students 
to graduate schools? What factors 
are considered in examining applica- 
tions for admissions? What attention 
is given to the students’ preparation 
in the fields in which they wish to 
pursue graduate work? These are 
but a few of the questions which arise 
in any attempt to develop satis- 
factory methods of dealing with the 
problem of admission. The 88 institu- 
tions are divided almost equally 
between state and private institu- 
tions. Twenty-seven are members 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, and all are recognized 
by this association. The interest in 
improving admission procedures is 
indicated by the fact that responses 
came from 83 per cent of the institu- 
tions invited to participate. 


NE of the questions asked in 
this survey was: What is the 
nature of the administrative setup for 
admitting students to the graduate 
school in your institution? A sum- 
mary of the responses of the 88 schools 
participating is given here: 
A. Admission determined by the central 
admissions office for the entire university . 19 
Central admissions office, dean of the 


graduate school, and department head.. 2 
Central admissions office and a com- 


mittee of the graduate school........... 2 
Central admissions office and depart- 
ER. vet, shi. oo Sax I 


Central admissions office, committee of 
the graduate school, and dean of grad- 
eh as od nua «ox a0 ta ote I 
Central admissions office and dean of the 
graduate school (irregular cases deter- 
mined by committee of graduate school). 1 
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B. Admission determined by the dean of 


the graduate school.................., 4 
Dean of the graduate school and head 
or representative of the “or 
concerned. . ; AS 
Dean of the ‘graduate school and com- 
mittee of the graduate school........., 2 
Dean of the graduate school, central 
admissions office, and department head.. | 
Dean of the graduate school, after 
acceptance by head of the department.. | 
Dean of the graduate school and head of 
the department in cases of deficiencies; 
in exceptional cases by the graduate 
RE Per: I 


. Admission determined by a committee 


of the graduate school................ I 
Committee of the graduate school and 
head of the department... ............ 6 


. Other procedures mentioned: 


Admission determined by graduate com- 
mittee and registrar................... I 
By dean of the graduate school and 
department head recommending and 
approval of the graduate council....... 1 
By dean of the graduate school, ‘but 
evaluation of transcripts cared for by 
central admissions office, assisted by 
department heads with respect to depart- 
mental requirements....... I 
By executive committee of the appropri- 
eS re ee I 
By committee of the department in 
which the student expects to study..... 
By registrar of the university on a 
tentative basis to prove ability........ 
By university committee on advanced 
EE I 
Applicants must satisfy admissions office 
that undergraduate work is completed, 
the head of the department that he is 
ready to pursue advanced work; the dean 
exercises supervision over both......... I 
The department head determines indi- 
vidual competency and subject-matter 
prerequisites. The dean recognizes the 
previous degree and training; then 
handled by secretary except in doubtful 
cases which are decided by the dean and 
department heads...............+.008 I 


ms 
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This analysis indicates that admin- | 
istrative organizations for handling 
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SELECTING GRADUATE STUDENTS 


admission in most graduate schools 
are of three general types. According 
to the first, responsibility for admis- 
sions is assumed largely by a central 
admissions office for the entire uni- 
versity. According to the second, 
admission is determined by the dean 
of the graduate school, who, in many 
cases, confers with the head of the 
department concerned or with a 
committee of the graduate school. 
According to the third, responsibility 
for admissions is placed in the hands 
of a committee of the graduate school 
which in some cases confers with 
department: heads. In nearly two- 
thirds of the cases, responsibility for 
admission rests with the graduate 
school. 

The second question on which infor- 
mation was sought related to the 
criteria which were employed in the 
selection of students. The question 
was asked, “‘What factors do you 
consider in admitting students to 
your graduate school?” Respond- 
ents were requested to indicate the 
relative attention given to each of 
the various factors; that is, whether 
acertain factor is given considerable 
attention, some attention, or little or 
no attention in deciding admission. 
The responses to this question are 
summarized in Table I, which indi- 
cates that the factors given most 
attention in deciding admissions are 
the undergraduate scholarship record 
and the institution from which the 
student has received his Bachelor’s 
degree. More than half of the graduate 
schools attempt to secure pertinent 
information concerning applicants by 
means of personal interviews, espe- 
cially in cases where there may be 
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some doubt concerning admission. 
Little use is made of tests. A few 
institutions are now experimenting 
with the use of psychological exami- 
nations, general-achievement tests, and 
reading examinations. In addition 
to the factors mentioned, four 
institutions state that they give con- 
siderable attention to recommenda- 
tions from former instructors. Two 
schools stress the importance of 
motive or purpose in undertaking 
graduate work. Other items men- 
tioned are: honors, Phi Beta Kappa, 
plans for research work, successful 
experience subsequent to obtaining 
Bachelor’s degree, adaptability for 
placement, and qualifying tests given 
by some departments. 


N ANSWER to the question,“ What 

regulations have been established 
by your graduate school with refer- 
ence to the general nature of the 
student’s undergraduate work?” 21 
institutions indicate that they have 
no general requirements in this con- 
nection. Thirty-eight others state 
that the general pattern of under- 
graduate work must approximate 
that which the students would have 
in their institutions. Adequate prep- 
aration in the field in which the 
student expects to carry on graduate 
work is stressed by nearly all of the 
institutions included in this study. 
Forty-two institutions indicate that 
applicants must have completed a sat- 
isfactory undergraduate major, and 
of these, thirty specify quantitative 
requirements in terms of semester 
hours, the number varying from 18 
to 40 hours. Eighteen institutions 
indicate that applicants must satisfy 
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the heads of the departments in 
which they intend to work regarding 
the adequacy of their undergraduate 
preparation in the fields in which 
they wish to specialize. Only six 
institutions report that preparation 
in the field of graduate study is not 
given consideration in deciding admis- 
sion to the graduate school. In 
these schools, however, students are 
expected to make up any undergrad- 
uate deficiencies they may have. 


TABLE I 


Factors CoNSIDERED IN ADMITTING STUDENTS TO GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
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schools have deficiencies in their 
chosen fields of concentration. Most 
institutions have quite definite policies 
in dealing with cases of this kind, 
Only three graduate schools deny 
admission to students who have any 
undergraduate deficiencies, and but 
two schools indicate that applicants 
are not admitted until they have 
made up all deficiencies. Sixty-seven 
institutions state that students who 
otherwise meet the requirements for / 




















Factors Attention Fo y coe omg Checked } 
(1) @ |G) |) 

Undergraduate scholarship record. 76 7 2 3 
Personality of student........... 16 36 15 21 
Performance on the psychological 

NEI 3 dahl domes vans ° 5 47 36 
Performance on general-achieve- | 

| a eae er ° 3 48 37 
Performance on reading test..... ° I 47 40 
Interview with student.......... 21 32 14 21 
Health of student.............. 12 31 22 23 
Institution from which student 

has received his Bachelor’s 

Siete. a oe pe ae 71 16 Oo I 
Ability to speak English......... 26 24 12 26 

















Although foreign languages are fre- 
quently required for the Bachelor’s 
degree, they are rarely required for 
admission to graduate schools, except, 
of course, for students who expect to 
major in a foreign-language field. 
Only six of the eighty-eight institu- 
tions responded affirmatively to the 
question, “‘Do you require a reading 
knowledge of a modern language 
or any other similar competency for 
admission?” 

It not infrequently happens that 
applicants for admission to graduate 


admission are permitted to make up 
their deficiencies as members of the 
graduate school. This general policy 
is qualified in several instances. Four 
schools indicate that such students 
could not become candidates for the 
Master’s degree until the deficiencies 
are made up. Five of them admit 
such students as special or unclassified 
while they are making up their 
deficiencies. Five others state that 
no graduate credit is given for 
make-up work. Eight institutions 
emphasize the point that students 
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SELECTING GRADUATE STUDENTS 


are permitted to make up only a 
limited number of deficiencies, and 
that if the deficiencies are exten- 
sive, they must be made up in 
the appropriate department. 


XCEPT in irregular cases, nearly 

all of the graduate schools notify 
students concerning admission after 
they have submitted transcripts and 
other items of information requested 
by the institution. In only three 
schools is it the policy to defer 
notification of admission until stu- 
dents have completed a _ specified 
amount of course work, usually not 
more than ten semester hours. Stu- 
dents who do not give convincing 
evidence of ability to pursue grad- 
uate study, or who are somewhat 
lacking in undergraduate preparation 
in their chosen fields are frequently 
admitted on probation. Upon satis- 
factory demonstration of competency 
and the elimination of deficiencies, 
they are given full admission to 
the graduate school. Several of the 
responses indicate that applicants 
who come from unaccredited colleges 
are admitted only on probation. In 
a few institutions the initial course 
work taken by such students, even 
though of graduate character, is not 
counted toward an advanced degree. 
Several problems which should 
be given most careful consideration 
become evident from this study of 
current admission practices in grad- 
uate schools. The most important 
of these relate to the development 
of more reliable methods of select- 
ing graduate students. Although the 
undergraduate scholarship record is 
probably the most important single 
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criterion of success in graduate work, 
instances of considerable disparity 
between undergraduate and graduate 
records may be found. Occasionally, 
students of exceptional ability make 
only mediocre undergraduate records 
because of poor health, lack of 
interest, insufficient time for study, 
or other reasons. On the other hand, 
students of inferior ability sometimes 
succeed in making good records 
through sheer perseverance. More- 
over, little is known concerning 
the effect of varying time intervals 
between undergraduate and graduate 
work upon the predictive value of 
scholastic records. Practical experi- 
ence may develop motives for study 
which did not exist during the under- 
graduate period. Although the rating 
of the institution from which the 
student has received the Bachelor’s 
degree is generally given considerable 
attention, there is little evidence to 
prove the significance of this criterion. 
A recent study casts considerable 
doubt upon the reliability of institu- 
tional ratings in forecasting success 
in graduate work.! 

It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that neither the scholastic record, 
nor the rating of the institution, nor 
a combination of these provides an 
adequate basis for admitting students 
to graduate schools. The improve- 
ment of selective admission processes 
involves more than an accumulation 
of information concerning  appli- 
cants, important as this may be. 
Of fundamental importance is it that 
graduate schools think through and 


1F.dwards, Marcia. “The Accreditation of Col- 
leges on the Basis of the Success of Their Graduates 
in the Graduate School.” 1935. A Doctor’s disserta- 
tion on file at the University of Minnesota. 
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make known their objectives. It is 
only in terms of the objectives which 
an institution seeks to fulfill that 
intelligent selection of students can 
be made. To illustrate, it is a well- 
known fact that the vast majority 
of students in our graduate schools 
expect to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. If, therefore, one objective 
of a graduate school is the education 
of teachers, this function should be 
considered in the selection of students. 
The prerequisites for success in grad- 
uate work and in teaching must be 
ascertained in order that they may 
serve as criteria for admission. The 
fact that scientific studies of the 
relation of various factors to teaching 
success have in most cases yielded 
low correlations, adds to the com- 
plexity of the problem of identifying 
valid criteria, but does not render 
the problem impossible of at least a 
tentative solution. Moreover, coefhi- 
cients of correlation must be interpret- 
ed in the light of variable errors present 
in twosets of data which are correlated. 
High correlations have been found be- 
tween the intelligence test and success 
in college. Although a distinguished 
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scholarship record would appear to be 
eminently desirable, other factors such 
as personality characteristics, reading 
ability, health, and interest in teaching 
may be of equal significance. Recently, 


the importance of a broad cultural | 


education in addition to specialization 
within one or more areas has been 
stressed in the preparation of teachers, 
This suggests the desirability of devis. 





ing tests which provide information | 


concerning students’ cultural back. 
grounds and their knowledge of the 
fields in which they expect to teach. 

If the approach to the selection of 
students here suggested is sound, 
graduate schools are confronted with 


~ 


four obligations: first, to decide as | 


definitely as possible what 
objectives are; second, to analyze 
these objectives in terms of the 
prerequisites which prospective stu- 
dents should possess; third, to select 
or develop techniques appropriate 
for the study of each applicant for 
admission; and fourth, to encourage 
only those to pursue graduate work 
for whom there is reasonable proba- 
bility of success. Are graduate schools 
ready to meet these obligations? 
[Vol. X, No. §} 
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Measurements of Teaching 


By A. S. MERRILL 


Measuring at the College Level by Comprebensive Tests 


HE extensive Pennsylvania 
Study has shared with other 
factors in bringing about many 
changes in teaching at the college 
level. The report of the investiga- 
tion contains a large amount of inter- 
esting and valuable data, together 
with numerous challenging statements. 
Researchers in this field may well be 
expected to report on less extensive 
studies of phases of the investigation. 
The present paper reports certain 
results of a statistical study in which 
one of the Pennsylvania tests plays 
an important part. At Montana 
State University a course, The Intro- 
duction to Physical Science, has been 
offered for several years. This course 
is of the survey type and runs for 
three quarters. It is open to stu- 
dents at any stage in their college 
career who have not covered an 
essential part of the work in other 
college courses. A large portion of 
each class is made up of first-year 
students. Each year the class is 
tested at the beginning of the course 
and again at the end of the course by 
means of a comprehensive test over 
the field of physical science. The 
test used from 1934 to 1938, inclusive, 
is from one of the early editions of the 
Pennsylvania test; only the questions 
bearing on the particular field were 
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included. Theattempthas been made 
to compute an index of relative im- 
provement from the results of this test, 
and to study this improvement. 

A second problem which presented 
itself was that of determining whether 
a certain portion of the students 
registering might not be exempted 
from the course on the basis of the 
test. This led to the comparison of 
progress made by those with little 
preparation, as measured by the com- 
prehensive test, and those with much 
better preparation. Incidentally, this 
seems a fair test of the following 
statements from the report of the 
Pennsylvania study. “Each individ- 
ual has some level peculiar to himself 
at which his education in any given 
subject must begin. . . . There exist 
only different starting points from 
which alone progress is possible.’ 

The statistical data upon which 
the present study is based, con- 
sist of six entries for each of 565 
students. The nature of these entries 
is shown in Table I by giving actual 
data for the first five students. The 
first is standing in the comprehensive 
test in physical science before taking 
the survey course in physical science 


1Learned, William S., and Wood, Ben D. 
The Student and His Knowledge. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1938. p. 44. (Bulletin No. 29). 
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(see Column 2, Table I). Standing 
in the same test at the end of the 
course is the second (see Column 3). 
The index of improvement (see Column 
4) is the ratio, expressed as a percent- 
age, of the actual improvement to 
the possible improvement in the com- 
prehensive test. Thus for student 
No. 1, the actual improvement was 
73 — 26 = 47. In the test the tctal 
possible is 217. Hence, maximum im- 
provement possible is 217—26=IglI. 
The ratio of 47 to IgI is .246, or 25 
per cent approximately. Whether 
this is a justifiable method for measur- 
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small as to be negligible. This teg 
is not intended to be a measure of the 
student’s intelligence. However, it | 
undoubtedly correlates high with the | 
best tests of intelligence, and the! 
rankings in this test may safely be con. 
sidered as a fairly close approximation | 
to the measure of their intelligence. 
The final-examination marks (see 
Column 6) are standings in a two.| 
hour objective test, based almost! 
entirely upon the subject-matter of 
the final (third) quarter of the course, | 
Indirectly, many questions were based 
upon the content of the work of 





TABLE I 


RecorpDs oF Fine SruDENTs 











CoMPREHENSIVE TEST 
STUDENT’s 
NuMBER 
Before After 
7 (1) @) G) 
AE actin oa S/d Se 2 73 
ch eee 51 153 
98 110 
ee ree 33 105 
5 35 81 














jooee oF 5 si Fnac Fina 
aaa | Saar Exam Mark 
MENT PERCENTILE 
—< a8 ae - as . = 
25 44 244 470 
62 64 354 675 
19 94 253 507 
39 g! 341 643 
25 23 273 535 











ing improvement is open to argument. 
Clearly it is better than either the 
actual improvement or the ratio of 
improvement to the original standing. 
The figures given in the fifth 
column are the percentile ranks i 
the Psychological Test for College 
Freshmen, prepared by the American 
Council on Education. The use of 
percentile ranks eliminates the minor 
differences in the examinations of 
various years. It is possible, how- 
ever, that slight adjustments should 
be made when these are correlated 
with raw scores. In the present 
study such adjustments would be so 


previous quarters. The cumulative 
total mark (see Column 7) was based 
upon the sum of the standing in the 
final examination plus the standings 
of numerous short objective quizzes 
given during the quarter. It should 
be understood that the content of the 
course was determined entirely inde- 
pendently of the content of the 
comprehensive test, and hence that 
the student was in no way “ pointed” 
toward the latter. 

In selecting the 565 students whose 
records were studied, it was of course 
necessary to eliminate all who failed 
in the course during the autumn and| 
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winter quarters. Other omissions are 
largely random. A study was there- 
fore made of the standing of a random 
selection of those omitted, as to their 
ranking in the council test and their 
standing in the first application of 
the comprehensive test on physical 
science. The results of this study 
will be shown in the section following 
the report of the more general problem. 


HE classification of the data 
analyzed, together with the mean 
and standard deviation (¢) of each 
set is given in Table II. Table III 
gives the coefficients of correlation 
which seem to be of special interest. 
Although the main interest in this 
study is in the improvement measured, 
the other correlations are of some 
interest. The correlation between the 
first application of the comprehensive 
test and the Council Test is .41. 
This indicates a varying preparation 
in the group and varying degrees of 
intelligence. This correlation is in 
no way dependent upon the course 
in physical science, since both tests 
were given before the course was 
taken. The numbers representing 
the marks in the course correlate 
with the Council Test with a coefficient 
43. This may be compared with 
similar results in many other studies, 
and will be found to be well within 
the usual range.? The coefficient of 
correlation between the second appli- 


*Segel in Prediction of Success in College. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
fice, 1934. p. 63. Bulletin 1934, No. 15) gives: 
biology, -38; chemistry, .38, .41, .55; physics, .55. 
Rietz gives .58 as the correlation between this test 
- physical- science marks at the University 

Chicago in his article ‘Forecasting Marks of 
New Plan Students at the University of 
Chicago” [School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 
PP. 34-48). 
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cation of the comprehensive test and 
the final examination in the third 
quarter of the course is .60. These 
two tests were given about one week 
apart. However, the field covered in 
the final examination was a restricted 
portion of that covered by the com- 
prehensive test. Probably no higher 
correlation could be expected. This 
result tests the two examinations 
more than anything else. 

The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween improvement as measured and 
the results in the first application 
of the comprehensive test is only .o8. 
This is probably the most surprising 
result of the study. As a check 
upon this result a more detailed 
study was made of the improvement 
of each quarter of the group, divided 
on the basis of results in the first 
application of the comprehensive test. 
The lowest quarter improved, on an 
average, 29.6 per cent; the next 
lowest, 27.6 per cent; the next, 29.7 
per cent; and the highest, 31.9 per 
cent. If the course was “aimed at’ 
some particular level of the class, that 
fact does not appear in these results. 

Improvement and the Council test 
show a correlation of about .31; the 
Council test and the first compre- 
hensive test,.41. The partial correla- 
tion between preparation, as measured 
by the first comprehensive test, and 
improvement, keeping intelligence (as 
measured by the Council test) fixed, 
is —.0$. 

Improvement and standings in the 
second application of the compre- 
hensive test are, of course, not 
independent. A correlation of .74 
exists, surprisingly high after knowing 
the low correlation with the first 
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results in the test. The mark in the 
third quarter of the course correlates 
with improvement with a coefficient 
of .63. The final mark was given on 
the basis of accomplishment only. 
This is advocated in the Pennsylvania 
study. However, a large improve- 
ment on the part of a poorly prepared 
student might well be considered the 
basis of some sort of recognition. 


OST of the students in the 

course in physical science were 
fulfilling a departmental “restricted 
elective’’ requirement. The question 
naturally arises as to whether those 
who proved themselves well prepared 
(on the basis of the first comprehensive 
test) should have been exempted 
from fulfilling this requirement. For 
the purpose of studying this question, 
those students whose standings were 
above 65 were considered in one 
group, referred to as Group A; the 
remainder made up Group B. The 
dividing point was selected at 65 
because the actual mark F was 
assigned to practically all students 
who stood lower than 65 in the second 
test. The mean standing in the first 
test was about two points lower for 
the 565 students. 

The mean standing for Group A 
was 87 in the autumn, 127.5 in the 
following spring. For Group B the 
corresponding figures are 45 and 94.6. 
Thus the average for Group A in the 
earlier test is about 7 points lower 
than that of Group B in the later 
test, less than one-third the standard 
deviation of either of the distributions. 

If Group A were exempted from 
the course, their attainment would be 
practically on a par with that of 
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Group B upon completion of the 
course. On the other hand, Group A 
has been shown to progress at least 
as well as Group B as a result of the 
course. Again, those in Group A 
might be allowed to take a more 
technical course in physical science. 
The result might be a more permanent 
body of information over a narrower 
field. It is doubtful, however, if 
they could thereby succeed in attain- 
ing so full a realization of the inter- 
relations of the branches of physical 
science. And I would seriously ques- 
tion whether the Pennsylvania com- 
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prehensive tests succeed in measuring 
this valuable objective of the survey 
courses. I am inclined to class it 
as an intangible. 

Another natural question to con- 
sider is whether Group B_ would 
succeed better in the course if Group A 
were not present. For two years the 
quiz sections were determined on the 
basis of results on the comprehensive 
test. It was the opinion of the 
instructors that such a division was 
not advisable. This may have a 
bearing upon the question just sug- 
gested, but cannot be said to answer it. 

A total of 915 students registered 
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in the course in physical science 
in the four years covered by the 
present study. Of these, 704 carried 
on through three quarters. Records 
were complete for 565 students. 
Hence, of the 350 students not con- 
sidered, 175 had failed for some 
reason to continue for three quarters. 
Naturally, all who received the mark 
F in either the first or second quarter 
are included among those omitted from 
consideration. From such records as 
exist, a study of a sample of 100 
omitted students was made. 

The distribution of marks in the 
Autumn Quarter for this sample was: 
A, 1 per cent; B, 12 per cent; C, 38 
per cent; D and E (condition), 33 per 
cent; F, 16 per cent. Normally the 
distribution would approximate: 4, § 
per cent; B, 20 per cent; C, 50 per 
cent; D and £, 20 per cent; F, 5 
per cent. This indicates an average 
mark on the boundary line between 
C and D, instead of middle C. 

The average ranking for this group 
in the Council test is 40.8, as com- 
pared to 54.6 for the 565 in the 
sample used. If 40.8 is the correct 
measure for all 350 omitted, the 
mean ranking for the entire group is 
49.2, sufficiently close to the 50 which 
is expected. 

The average standing for the sample 
of 100 in the first application of the 
comprehensive test is 51.8 as com- 
pared to 62.6 for the group considered. 
Assuming 51.8 as correct for the 350 
students omitted, we find 58.5 as the 
mean of the entire group. 

It appears, then, that those omitted 
from consideration are in general 
below the average of the entire group. 
The amount by which they are 
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below the average is in all cases less 
than half of the corresponding stan. 
dard deviation. It would therefore 
appear that any conclusions which 
might be drawn from the statistical 
study could be applied to the entire 
group with only minor adjustments, 

A measure of improvement com. 
puted as a percentage of possible 
improvement in two applications of 
a comprehensive test has _ been 
shown to exhibit no correlation with 
preparation in a survey course in 
physical science. This improvement 
shows a moderate correlation with 
results of the Psychological Test of 
the American Council on Education, 
hence, by inference, with intelligence. 

A considerable fraction of students 
registering for that survey course 
(about 40 per cent) had obtained 
a body of intormation practically 
equivalent to that obtained by the 
remainder after three quarters in the 
course. As the better prepared 40 
per cent pursue the course, they 
improve equally as well as the remain- 
ing 60 per cent. Whether all obtain 
certain other benefits from pursuing 
the course cannot be disclosed by 
such a statistical study. 

Conclusions from a study based on 
a survey course should not be assumed 
to carry over to many other college 
courses. Too wide a diversity of 
preparation would undoubtedly mili- 
tate against progress in certain courses; 
for instance, in mathematics. How- 
ever, all learning is an individual 
process, and within certain rather 
wide limits, students with different 
preparation can progress in a course 
even if the lectures are the same for 
all who are registered. _[Vol. X, No. 8] 
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State Co-Ordinating Agencies 


By W. RAY SMITTLE 


Co-Ordinating Curricular Boards of Institutions of Higher Learning 


ORTY-SIX states in the United 
States maintain two or more 
institutions of higher learning. 
In 35 of the 46 states these institutions 
are controlled by two or more sep- 
arately organized governing boards. 
In practically every state where two 
or more governing boards administer 
institutions of higher learning the 
relations between and among these 
institutions, have been, at times, 
on a non-co-operative basis. Seven 
states—Alabama, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, 
and Washington—in an attempt to 
eliminate curricular inco-ordinations 
among colleges and universities ad- 
ministered by separate governing 
boards, have vested in co-ordinating 
curricular boards some measure of 
control over the development of the 
institutions. Two boards, only, have 
been successful in eliminating unde- 
sirable duplication and in assign- 
ing specific educational functions to 
the separate institutions. The co- 
ordinating boards of five states have 
a record of complete failure either to 
eliminate undesirable duplication of 
curriculums or initiate policies which 
would avoid developing curriculums 
for which the citizenry supporting 
the institutions have no need. 
The composition of the seven 
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co-ordinating curricular boards, the 
powers and duties, and the extent to 
which each board has functioned in 
the development of co-ordinated cur- 
riculums in the institutions of higher 
learning are presented in this paper. 
The United States Office of Educa- 
tion in its survey of public education 
in Alabama, 191g, recommended the 
establishment of a board to co- 
ordinate the work of the three major 
institutions of higher learning. The 
legislature meeting in that year pro- 
vided for a state council on education 
to “‘co-ordinate the educational efforts 
of the University of Alabama, the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Alabama College.”” This council 
is composed of the governor, two 
members of the State Board of 
Education, the state superintendent 
of education, the president of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the 
president of the Alabama College, and 
one member of the board of trustees 
from the University of Alabama, the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Alabama College. The repre- 
sentative members from the State 
Board of Education and the boards 
of trustees are chosen by the Board 
of Education and the boards of 
trustees, respectively. The governor 
is chairman, and the state superin- 
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tendent of education is the secretary 
of the Council. 

The State Council on Education 
has authority to associate with it 
two advisory boards, one composed of 
delegates representing the agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, and similar organi- 
zations of the state whose duty it shall 
be to assist in the investigations of the 
Council and to enlist the co-operation of 
the several agencies in the improvement 
of the economic condition of the State, 
including the schools; the second com- 
posed of representatives of the Alabama 
Educational Association, the State Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, and similar organiza- 
tions whose duty it shall be to promote 
the internal work of the schools, to 
develop a wholesome professional spirit 
and to promote the cause of education 
within the ranks of the profession. 

The state council on education is 
authorized to perform two specific 
types of work: to study the needs of 
higher education in general through- 
out the state and to encourage the 
healthful development of all educa- 
tional agencies; and to allocate wisely 
among the existing agencies the differ- 
ent portions of the task of training 
in so far as may not be inconsistent 
with the powers and duties of the 
boards of trustees of the three 
institutions of higher learning and of 
the State Board of Education as 
prescribed by the Constitution of the 
State and by law. The council on 
education did not hold an organiza- 
tion meeting for some three years 
after it was created. To date, the 
council has not discharged a single 
duty conferred upon it by statute. 

The normal executive council of 
Kentucky was created in 1906 for 


14labama School Code, 1927 Secs. 573-576. 
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the purpose of co-ordinating the 
work of the teacher-training institu. 
tions. It was composed of the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
and the executive heads of the several 
institutions of higher learning for 
white persons. It was directed “to 
prescribe the courses of study to be 
taught in the several teacher training 
institutions; and to prescribe the 
educational qualifications for admis. 
sion to and graduation from such 
courses.”? The governing boards of 
the several institutions were not re- 
quired to accept the recommendations 
of the normal executive council. It 
failed completely in co-ordinating the 
work of the several institutions. It 
was succeeded by the council on 
public higher education. 

The council on public higher educa- 
tion was created in 1934. It is com- 
posed of the president or chief 
executive officer of the several institu- 
tions of higher learning for white 
persons; a member of the board of 
regents of each of the four state 
teachers’ colleges; three appointed 
members of the board of trustees of 
the University of Kentucky; two lay 
members of the state board of educa- 
tion; the dean of the College of 
Education of the University of Ken- 
tucky; and the superintendent of 
public instruction who serves as 
ex officio chairman of the council. 
When the council meets to consider 
curriculums for teacher training, three 
persons who are from accredited 
institutions of higher learning, who 
are not members of the council, and 
who have been appointed by the 
executive committee of the Associa- 


*Kentucky Statutes 1930, Sec. 4535-19. 
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CO-ORDINATING AGENCIES 


tion of Kentucky Colleges and Uni- 
yersities, are invited to meet with the 
council in an advisory capacity. 

The council on public higher educa- 
tion is directed, first, to co-ordinate 
the work and determine the curricular 
offerings of the five public institutions 
of higher learning for white persons; 
second, to determine the amount of 
entrance fees and the qualifications 
for admission to each of the five 
institutions; third, to consider the 
budgetary requirements of the institu- 
tions; and fourth, to elect, as it 
deems necessary, a secretary. 

The board of regents of the several 

institutions for white persons is 
directed by statute, to make 
such changes or adjustments in the 
curricula and such rules and regulations 
affecting their schools as will be necessary 
to put into effect the rulings of the 
Council on Public Higher Education in 
regard to curricular offerings, entrance 
fees, and qualifications for admission to 
their respective institutions. 
Information is not yet available con- 
cerning the way in which this board 
has functioned during the five-year 
period from 1934 to 1939.3 


Y EMERGENCY action July 12, 
1929, the legislature of Oklahoma 
created for the state institutions 
of higher learning a central ‘‘co- 
ordinating board”’ composed of the 
president of the state university, the 
president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, the 
president of one of the state teachers’ 
colleges, and the president of one 
‘This information the writer received through 


personal correspondence with the Secretary of the 
Council on Public Higher Education of Kentucky. 
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other state school, designated by the 
state board of education, the president 
of the Oklahoma College for Women, 
and two other members designated 
by the governor, to be selected from 
financial or industrial institutions. 
This board is empowered to formulate 
such rules and regulations as shall be 
necessary to carry out its powers 
and duties. The powers and duties 
of the Co-ordinating Board include: 


a. The assembling of exact information 
that will show the actual costs of educa- 
tion at the several institutions, together 
with the immediate and future needs of 
each school, and shall make a report 
thereof annually to the Governor. 

b. The checking of the up-grading and 
expanding tendency by a clear interpreta- 
tion and definition of the function of each 
of the several institutions and the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary and undesirable 
duplications. 

c. The bringing about of harmonious 
working relationships among the institu- 
tions by the establishment of needed 
councils. 

d. The unifying of the tax-supported 
institutions into a state system of higher 
education through the development of 
an intelligent plan for their further 
development.! 


Section 3 of this law provides that 
‘any regulations or standards set up 
by the Co-ordinating Board, when 
approved by the board of regents of 
an institution, shall be in full force 
and effect in the administration of 
the affairs of the institution.” This 
board has not attempted to function 
during the past several years. 

The board of presidents of the 
state teachers’ colleges in Pennsylvania 
is an ex officio board composed of the 


‘ 


‘School Laws, 1929. Chap. 262, Sec. 2. 
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presidents of the fourteen teacher- 
training institutions and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The 
board of presidents is empowered to 
formulate the educational policies of the 
colleges. A majority of all members of 
the board constitutes a quorum, and any 
action favored by a majority of the 
members, when approved by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is binding 
upon all colleges. 


The board of presidents of state 
teachers’ colleges is assisted by a 
curricular revision committee which 
is composed of three college presidents 
and the director of the teachers’ 
bureau. This committee recommends 
to the board adjustments and modifi- 
cations of the adopted curriculums of 
the teachers’ colleges. When recom- 
mendations of this committee are 
adopted by the board and approved 
by the superintendent of public 
instruction, they are enforced in 
each of the state teachers’ colleges. 

Specialized curriculums have been 
developed by the teachers’ colleges in 
relation to the demands of the citi- 
zenry for such facilities. For example, 
curriculums for the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors of public- 
school music have been developed 
only by three colleges. Three col- 
leges only provide training in physical 
education and art. Two institutions 
offer courses leading to a_ bacca- 
laureate degree in the commercial 
field and in industrial arts. 

The curriculum committee serves 
also as a committee on evaluation 
of miscellaneous credentials presented 
by prospective teachers or by teachers 
in service who wish to complete a 
four-year teacher-training curriculum. 
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The president of the college to which 
a student with irregular credentials 
applies for admission, or for advanced 
standing, presents his credentials for 
evaluation to the curricular revision 
committee. The evaluation of cre. 
dentials by this committee is binding 
upon the fourteen teacher-training 
institutions. 

The state superintendent of public 
instruction is the presiding officer of 
the board of presidents. He appoints 
committees of the board. The com. 
mittees recommend policies. The 
committees assigned to the following 
topics have reported to the board 
during the past few years: revision of 
entrance requirements, examination 
of marking schemes, reciprocal rela- 
tions with other teacher-education 
institutions, fees paid by students, 
establishment of uniform calendar, 
legislation affecting teacher-education 
institutions, uniform salary, and 
salary-qualification schedule. Many 
major recommendations of these com- 
mittees have been placed in operation 
in the teacher-training institutions. 


HE state board of education in 

Texas is composed of nine mem- 
bers who are appointed by the 
governor with the approval of the 
senate for a period of six years. 
This board has general supervisory 
control over the elementary and 
secondary schools of the state. The 
state board of education was created 
a co-ordinating board for the institu- 
tions of higher learning in 1929. It 
is directed: first, to consider fairly the 


5Klonower, Henry. “Inter-Institutional Rela 
tionships in Developing a State Program for the 
Education of Teachers,” National Education 
Association Proceedings, 1935. . 705. 
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fnancial affairs of the state institu- 
tions of higher learning and to make 
recommendations concerning changes 
in budget estimates to the state board 
of control; second, to make recom- 
mendations to the governor and the 
legislature concerning all proposals 
for the establishment of new educa- 
tional institutions; third, to study 
the scope and purpose of work of the 
several state institutions of higher 
learning and to make such written 
and statistical reports as it may 
desire; and fourth, to make changes 
in the courses of study in order 
to eliminate any needless waste or 
duplication of work. 

When changes in courses of study 
are recommended by the state board 
of education the administrative officers 
of the institution may appear before 
the board to consider such changes. 
In case the institution does not accept 
the recommendation of the board 
relative to changes in the course of 
study this fact, together with the 
recommendations of the board, may 
be presented to the governor and to 
the legislature. The record of the 
state board of education of Texas has 
been one of failure to co-ordinate the 
work of the several institutions of 
higher learning. 


HE state board of education in 

Utah is composed of nine mem- 
bers, three of whom are ex officio and 
sx of whom are appointed by the 
governor with the approval of the 
senate for terms of six years. The 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the president of the university, 
and the president of the agricultural 
college are the ex officio members. 
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The statutes affirm that the state 
board of education 


shall adopt rules and regulations to 

eliminate and prevent ail unnecessary 

duplication of work or instruction in any 

branch or division of the public school 

system and it shall require the governing 

boards of such branches and divisions 
. to put the same into effect. 


The statutes provide a penalty for 
failure to comply with any action of 
the state board. Consequently, this 
board is in a position to enforce its 
rules and regulations affecting the 
work of the institutions of higher 
learning. Failure on the part of the 
state board of education to carry out 
the provisions of the law relative to 
eliminating and preventing unneces- 
sary duplication is deemed “ 


gross 
neglect of duty.” Furthermore, 


no claim or claims for salary or expenses 
of such board or boards or any employees 
of such board or boards shall be allowed 
which are incurred for any work or in- 
struction in any branch or division of the 
public school system which is in violation 
of the decisions, rules, and regulations 
adopted by the State Board of Education.® 


The state board of education in 
Utah has adopted rules and regula- 
tions for eliminating unwholesome 
duplication of work in highly special- 
ized curriculums between the state 
university and the agricultural college. 
The success which this board has had 
in eliminating undesirable duplication 
may be attributed to the statute 
which provides an effective penalty 
on the part of the institution for 
failure to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the state board. Fur- 
thermore, failure on the part of the 


®Session Laws 1925. Bill 100. 
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state board to remove unnecessary 
duplication of work is deemed “gross 
neglect of duty,” for which a penalty 
is also attached. Utah is the only 
state in this group which maintains 
both a state university and an agri- 
cultural and mechanics-arts college, in 
which there are not duplicate enroll- 
ments in specialized curriculums. 


''. state of Washington has had 
a longer and more varied experi- 
ence with co-ordinating curricular 
boards than any other state has had. 
The board of higher education in 
Washington existed legally as a co- 
ordinating board from 1897 to 1909; 
the state board of education from 
1g0g to the present; and the joint 
board of higher curricula from 1917 
to 1927. An account of the organiza- 
tion and the powers and duties of 
each of these boards is given for the 
suggestions they make concerning the 
futility of attempting to eliminate 
duplication of work by an agency 
which does not have authority to 
enforce its decisions. 

The board of higher education 
which was created in 1897 consisted 
of the president of the University of 
Washington, the president of the 
Agricultural College and School of 
Science, and the presidents of the 
normal schools. The statutes gave 
the following powers to this board: 


[The Board of Higher Education] shall 
have the power and it shall be their duty 
to adopt courses of study for the normal 
schools, and for the requirements for 
entrance to the University of Washington 
and to the agricultural college. The 
Board shall arrange such courses and 
adopt and enforce such regulations as will 
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place the state institutions in harmonious 
relations with the common schools and 
with each other and unify the work of 
the public school system. 


The work of this board was confined 
to devising plans for accrediting high 
schools and arranging courses of study 
for the normal schools. No official 
action was ever taken looking toward 
the co-ordination of the work of the 
two major institutions. This board 
was abolished in 190g. Its powers 
and duties were transferred, in general, 
to the state board of education. 

The state board of education suc- 
ceeded to the powers and duties of the 
board of higher education in 1go9. 
This board consisted of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
the president of the University of 
Washington, the president of the 
State College, the principal of one 
of the state normal schools, and three 
persons holding life diplomas and 
actively engaged in educational work, 
who were appointed by the governor 
under statutory regulation. 

The state board of education, like 
its predecessor, failed to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication of work 
at the two major institutions of 
higher learning. Competition and 
rivalry between the University of 
Washington and the State Agricul- 
tural College became so acute that 
the legislature of 1916 authorized 
the appointment of a survey com- 
mittee to make a _ comprehensive 
survey of the work of the institutions 
of higher education and to determine 
more definitely the purpose, sphere, 
and functions of the University, the 
State College, and the state normal 
schools, and the lines which each 
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CO-ORDINATING AGENCIES 


should be encouraged to develop for 
the better service of the state. 

The legislature of 1916 assigned 
specific functions to the University 
and the State College on the basis of 
“major-service lines” of work, and 
established its third co-ordinating 
board—the joint board of higher 
curricula. The powers of the state 
board of education, however, were 
not abolished by the act of 1917.’ 
Consequently, Washington had two 
boards that were authorized to deal 
with problems of co-ordination during 
the period from 1917 to 1927 when 
the joint board of higher curricula 
was abolished. Since 1927 the state 
board of education, alone, has been 
responsible for co-ordinating the work 
of the institutions. 

The joint board of higher curricula 
established in 1917, consisted of nine 
members—the president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and two regents 
of the University elected by the board 
of regents, the president of the State 
College and two regents elected by 
the board of the College, the president 
of one of the state normal schools 
selected by the presidents of the 
normal schools, and one trustee from 
each of the boards of trustees of the 
other two normal schools selected 
by the respective boards. The term 
of office of the selected members was 
two years. The statutory duties of 
this board were as follows: 


The said joint board shall each year 
consider matters of efficiency and economy 
in the administration of the . . . institu- 
tions and shall make recommendations to 
the boards of regents and of trustees of 
the several institutions. They shall sur- 


"Code of Public Instruction 1917. 
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vey the several institutions, investigating 
the enrollment, attendance, and cost of 
instruction . . . and report biennially to 
the Governor . . . the course of study 
pursued at each institution, and the 
detailed cost per student of operating 
and maintaining the various courses of 
study. They shall report such other 
matters as said joint board deem neces- 
sary. No new major professional or 
applied science line shall be introduced 
into any of the foregoing institutions 
except with the approval of six members 
of said joint Board of Higher Curricula. 
It shall be the duty of the Joint Board of 
Higher Curricula in the report to be 
made next preceding the convening of 
the legislature in 1921 to recommend any 
changes in levy herein provided for which 
the said board may deem necessary 
or proper.’ 

This board accomplished nothing. 
It was abolished in 1927 and its 
powers transferred to the board of edu- 
cation.® The record of the state board 
of education has been one of failure 
to function as a co-ordinating board. 


N THE states of Alabama, Ken- 
I tucky, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wash- 
ington co-ordinating curricular boards 
have failed to remove educational 
inco-ordinations which exist among 
the separately organized institutions 
of higher learning. Several important 
factors have contributed to the inabil- 
ity of these boards to function effect- 
ively. The membership of each board 
has been composed largely of the 
presidents and of representatives of 
the boards of trustees of the institu- 
tions in which overlapping and dupli- 


cation of curriculums exist. The 
8Code of Public Instruction. 1917. Chap. 1, 
Paragraph 649, p. 171. 
9Session Laws, 1927. Chap. 110. 
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single common purpose, in general, 
which permeates and dominates the 
thinking of the members of this type 
board is that of institutional loyalty. 
Each board has been dependent 
upon institutional heads for informa- 
tion concerning the local demand for 
developing courses of instruction. 
Institutional officers are able to present 
convincing proof of local demands for 
diverse curriculums with little diffi- 
culty. Each board has had authority 
to deal with but an isolated segment 
of the problem of interinstitutional 
inco-ordinations. The several boards 
have not been authorized to study 
the problem of duplication until after 
it had reached serious proportions. 
Co-ordinating curricular boards in 
the states of Pennsylvania and Utah 
have had marked success in elimi- 
nating unwholesome duplication of 
curriculums and in assigning specific 
educational functions to the educa- 
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tional institutions. The statutes jp 
these states provide effective penalties 
on the part of these institutions for 
failure to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the co-ordinating board, 
In Utah, failure on the part of the 
state board of education to remove 
unnecessary duplication of work js 
deemed “gross neglect of duty” for 
which a penalty is attached. In case 
an institution does not comply with 
the decisions, rules, or regulations of 
the co-ordinating board, salary claims 
or expenses of persons employed by 
the board cannot be paid. In Penn- 


sylvania, much of the success of the | 


board of presidents may be attributed 
to the work of the state superin- 
tendent who is appointed by the state 
council on education, who serves on 
an indefinite tenure basis, and who 
exercises important powers and duties 
over the development of education 
in the state. [Vol. X, No. 8} 
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Entrance to the Senior College’ 


In an attempt to devise a selective 
plan for admission to the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Louisville, 
Mr. Laurence Whisler, the research 
secretary, has made a comparative 
study of 267 students who remained 
in the College in good standing and 
of 235 students who were dropped for 
poor scholarship. He has worked 
out a formula based on critical ratios 
of the various tests and high-school 
standings which would be 74 per cent 
eficient. If acertain composite score 
were used the standard would reject 
76 per cent of the dropped group and 
admit 72 per cent of the group who 
stayed. The weightings are as follows: 
14.48 (the English score) + 12.99 (psych- 
ological percentile) + 10.33 (the reading 
score) + 12.58 (median high-school mark 
above 60) — 8.16 (the high-school range). 


Some such formula may be adopted 
by the faculty to eliminate those 
who are unable to do college work. 
Before discussing the plan for 
admission to the Senior College, I 
should like to describe briefly the 
program of the Junior College. The 
program of studies provides for a 
group of five general courses, the usual 
academic subjects, and a few new 
courses intended to meet the specific 
needs of junior-college students. The 
general courses are English Com- 
position, Introduction to the Social 


‘Reported by J. J. Oppenheimer, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville. 


Sciences, and Survey of the Natural 
Sciences in the freshman year, and 
History of Civilization and Survey of 
the Humanities in the sophomore 
year. Foreign languages may be 
taken, but the requirement falls at 
the end of the third year. Half the 
credits required in the Junior College 
are covered by the survey courses. 
It is our general belief that the 
separation of the general-education 
function from the usual liberal-arts 
courses has resulted in distinct value 
to those courses and also to the general 
courses. The student is not required 
to take the general courses but may 
make his whole program of strictly 
academic courses if he so desires. 

In April the Sophomore Compre- 
hensive Examinations are given to all 
those who desire admission to the 
Senior College and who are candidates 
for the degree Associate in Arts. 
Since 1934 this battery of tests has 
included the National Sophomore 
Tests and certain locally constructed 
tests. There are eleven tests in all, 
five local tests and general culture, 
English mechanics, literary acquaint- 
ance, contemporary affairs, general 
science, and world history from the 
national group. The standard is 
achievement of the soth-percentile on 
the national test or of the 25th- 
percentile on both the national test 
and the local test. In addition to 
satisfactory achievement on the test 
a student must present 60 semester 
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hours of credit with a quality point 
standing of 1.0, or a C average. 

A faculty committee on Senior 
College Admission administers the 
selective policy. A student may be 
admitted unconditionally, condition- 
ally, or denied admission and limited 
to the General Curriculum or Junior 
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For some years we have required 
the graduating Seniors to take th 
Pennsylvania College Achievemen 
Test, although no passing score was 
required. The standing of the thre 
groups on that test is interesting 


For the unconditional 


group the 


average percentile was go, for the 







































































College. If at some later date he conditional, 73. Five of the unad. 
TABLE I 
ACTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION TO SENIOR COLLEGE 
PERCENTAGES ADMITTED YEARLY 
DecIsIon 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) ~~ @ 
Admitted unconditionally.............. 52 43 49 54 60 51 
Admitted conditionally................ 23 38 34 24 26 29 
General curriculum.................... 25 19 17 22 14 20 
Total number of students............ 159 146 207 164 170 846 
TABLE II 
AVERAGE PsycHoLocIcaL-Test Scores BY THREE Groups ConSsIDERED 
FOR ADMISSION TO THE SENIOR COLLEGE 
AveraGeE Score sy YEAR 
CLASSIFICATION 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Admitted unconditionally. ...................... 74 74 .76 76 -76 
PINON GOMMIIOMANY «5. 5. oc i ce ccesccces $3 52 61 47 .59 
I 509 5c ausow cn.icvew sein ty. rae: 31 33 .48 37 4! 




















removes his conditions, he may be 
admitted unconditionally to the Senior 


mitted group have taken the test 
No others of this 


and made .61. 


College. Around 3o per cent do just group have taken it. Last year the 
this. A study of the decisions of National Sophomore Tests were sub- 
the Admissions Committee by years stituted for the College Achievement 
reveals a range of from 43 to 60 per Test. The groups attained these 
cent admitted unconditionally, from averages: unconditional, .68; condi- 


23 to 38 per cent admitted  con- 
ditionally, and from 14 to 25 per cent 
restricted to the General Curriculum 


(see Table I). 


tional, .58; general curriculum, .26. 
At the University of Louisville the 

records of two groups of students, one 

with psychological scores above .6 
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and point standing better than 1.59, 
and one with lower psychological 
scores and point standing less than 
94 were studied by Mr. Laurence 
Whisler. He found that the sopho- 
more tests were 83 per cent efficient in 
discriminating between these groups. 
Covering the groups tested in 1936, 
1937, and 1938, it was found that 
some of the tests were more dis- 
criminatory than others. For exam- 
ple, the general-culture tests were 
g2 per cent efficient; English, 89 per 
cent; contemporary affairs, 78 per 
cent; and vocal music, 60 per cent. 
Intercorrelations have been found for 
all the tests and other factors. 

In regard to the admission of very 
able high-school Seniors, the evidence 
so far indicates quite clearly that they 
can successfully do the work that is 
offered in this college. 

Our experience with the selective- 
admission plan to the College is still 


too meager to formulate conclusions. 


We have no evidence that it is any 
better than the old plan of subject 
requirement. Nor have we any evi- 
dence that we have admitted any 
poorer students. The general faculty 
opinion is that it will have a whole- 
some effect on the high-school student, 
but the whole problem of better 
selection is as yet unsolved. Can we 
eliminate those who will not profit 
by college work and who will stay 
only a short time? 

When the students of various groups 
are totaled by years, 51 per cent of 
the Sophomores have been admitted 
unconditionally, 29 per cent condi- 
tionally, and 20 per cent denied admis- 
sion. 

A further test of the selectivity of 
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the plan is the average point standing 
attained by each of the three groups 
subsequent to the time of selection. 
A study of the past four classes made 
in 1937 showed that the unconditional 
group averaged 1.7 (1.63 to 1.79), the 
conditional group 1.2 (1.1 to 1.3), and 
the group denied admission .g (.75 to 
1.09). It should be borne in mind 
that in the latter group most of the 
subjects taken were in the Junior 
College. An analysis of the point 
standing after two years showed the 
following averages: unconditionals, 
1.63; conditionals, 1.2; general cur- 
riculum, .84. 

On the assumption that the more 
intelligent students should be those 
admitted to the Senior College, still 
another type of evidence may be 
found in the average scores of the 
various groups on the American 
Council Psychological Test which are 
given in Table II. A more detailed 
study was made by grouping all 
students according to deciles on the 
psychological test and by type of 
admission. The study reveals at 
once that those in the higher decile 
intervals had little difficulty in getting 
through the selective sieve at the end 
of the sophomore year. 


Introducing the Library to 
College Students’ 


Educational literature contains 
numerous references which indicate 
that considerable concern is being 
felt regarding a student’s knowledge 
of his library. The giving of library 
instruction to students, however, 
presents certain difficulties. In some 


*Reported by Harry R. Meyering and Stella 
Pierson, Teachers College of Kansas City. 
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cases the librarian is the only officer 
of the institution capable of teaching 
the use of the library. His duties 
are often too confining to permit him 
to offer a detailed course. Further- 
more, the multiplicity of courses now 
oftered in many colleges is somewhat 
discouraging to suggestions of addi- 
tions, especially short courses. It 
would seem, therefore, that a study 
of the library and its tools might 
be handled most effectively by giving 
the Freshmen some practical experi- 
ence in connection with a_ basic 
course, such as English or orientation. 

The Teachers College of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been experiment- 
ing for more than ten years in giving 
instruction in the use of the library. 
Sometimes this work has been offered 
as a formal course, with definite 
“problems” involving the use of 
library tools. At other times the 
instruction has been informal with 
little checkup, a hope being enter- 
tained that the student might transfer 
the knowledge given him in lectures 
to his own experiences in the library. 
Gradually, however, has come the 
realization that simplicity is a virtue 
in this teaching, and that an early 
introduction of the student to the 
library is more helpful than a later 
presentation of arduous abstract prob- 
lems which tend to kill the student’s 
desire to become better acquainted 
with library tools, or induce him to 
try to “get by” by copying the work 
prepared by a more conscientious 
comrade. 

The library instruction which is 
now given in connection with the 
freshman orientation class consists 
of nine lessons by the librarian, 
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summarized at the close by the 
preparation of bibliographies on sub. 
jects of interest to the individual 
students. During the first week of 
school, a comprehensive library tests 
is given to stimulate interest on the 
part of students, and discover the 
particular needs of individuals. The 
test contains the following five parts: 


1. General information about books and 
libraries. This consists of forty state. 
ments to be evaluated as true or false, 

2. Library classification, which gives the 
ten main classes of the Dewey system 
and lists 25 titles to be assigned 
class numbers. 

3. Periodical indexes, a matching test in 
which attention is called by a set of 
twelve questions to references taken 
from periodicals. 

4. Location of specific facts in magazines 
and books (reference work), in the 
form of a multiple-choice test. 

$. Bibliographical abbreviations, a match- 
ing test which calls attention to twenty 
abbreviations pertaining to reading. 


Although many terms appear in this 
test which Freshmen could scarcely 
be expected to recognize, it was 
surprising to find how many questions 
stimulated the beginning of a learning 
interest. 

The teaching period consists of 
elementary instruction in classifica- 
tion, shelf arrangement, parts of a 
book, alphabetizing, the catalogue, 
reference books, magazines and mag- 
azine indexes, abbreviations, and 
bibliography. As a basic textbook 
Miss Brown’s The Library Key is used, 
supplemented by an outline which 
makes numerous references to such 


3Pierson, Stella, and Gilbert, A. W. —- 
hensive Test in the Use of the Library.” Teachers 
College of Kansas City, the authors, 1939. 
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books as Fay and Eaton’s Jnstruction 
in the Use of Books and Libraries, and 
other library textbooks, together with 
certain chapters in Miss Bennett’s 
College and Life and a freshman 
English textbook. 

After the teaching period, another 
standardized test is given, similar in 
form to the first and of approximately 
equal degree of difficulty. This second 
test makes it possible to measure 
with a fair degree of accuracy the 
results of the instruction. The score 
made on this final test is the student’s 


TABLE I 


A Comparison OF MEDIAN Scores OF 40 FRESHMEN 
on Two Forms or A COMPREHENSIVE TEST 
ON THE USE OF THE LIBARRY 

















. Prelimi-| ,_-. 
—_ Possible Final 
Subject-Matter rae ay Test 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
General information........ 40 18 26 
Classification.............. 25 19 21 
Periodical indexes.......... 12 II 12 
Location of specific facts....] 15 9 II 
Bibliographical abbreviations} 20 12 19 
ERI oats Seine Pe 112 69 89 














mark in the library unit of orientation, 
irrespective of his score in the pre- 
liminary test, since the first is used 
chiefly for the teacher’s guidance. 

Table I presents the scores made 
by forty 1938-39 Freshmen on the 
two forms of the test. It is noted 
that in the preliminary test, the 
greatest weakness of this particular 
group was an unfamiliarity with 
bibliographical abbreviations. As a 
result, this feature received special 
emphasis in teaching, and a satisfac- 
tory degree of improvement appeared 
on this part in the final test. 
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When the student realizes the field 
of study available in the library, it is 
easier for the librarian to continue 
teaching him as personal problems 
arise in connection with class work. 
For example, to a student asking 
about Nobel prizes, the librarian 
merely suggests the sources, leaving 
the student to find the answer for 
himself. A student enjoys the con- 
fidence thus placed in him, and profits 
by the independence he gains by 
such experiences. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the effective use of the library on the 
part of the students is a general prob- 
lem in many institutions. Experience 
at the Teachers College of Kansas 
City has shown that the use of 
standardized library tests in con- 
nection with a brief course on the use 
of the library offers a convenient, 
effective method of determining in 
which areas a class needs specific 
instruction, indicating what the results 
of definite training are, and most 
important of all, introducing the 
individual to the resources of his 
library and actively encouraging him 
to study out many of the problems 
for himself. 


A List of Prospective 
Students 


In order that their public-relations 
offices may distribute materials to 
prospective students, colleges have 
found it desirable to have available 
lists of high-school Seniors. Efforts 
to obtain these lists annually have 
resulted in much duplication of effort 


‘Reported by Leo M. Chamberlain, registrar, 
University of Kentucky. 
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on the part of institutions and con- 
siderable annoyance to high-school 
principals who are asked over and 
over again to furnish lists of Seniors 
with the particular information about 
each that the individual college may 
wish to know. The difficulty has 
been further aggravated by com- 
mercial concerns which prepare such 
lists and sell them to the colleges. 
While the prices charged for such lists 
may not be exorbitant in terms of the 
investment of time and money, they 
are usually higher than the unit cost 
of a much more complete and accurate 
list prepared co-operatively by the 
institutions of a state. 

In order to avoid undue expense 
and duplication and in order to 
remove much of the burden of the 
high-school principals in this con- 
nection, the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
this year prepared a list of Seniors for 
all of the institutions of the state. 
With practically all institutions in 
the state co-operating (23), a carefully 
prepared mimeographed list, bound 
in three volumes, was provided each 
college at a cost of approximately $16 
each. It is estimated that the list 
contains at least gg per cent of the 
names of the high-school Seniors of 
the state and all of the prospective 
graduates of the junior colleges. The 
co-operation of the principals was 
excellent, of course, when it became 
clear to them that they would have 
fulfilled completely their obligations 
to the colleges of the state by making 
the one report. 

Each college in the state was asked 
to indicate the information it wished 
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to have about each Senior, and as a 
result of this preliminary survey, a 
short form was prepared for each 
pupil to fill out under the supervision 
of his principal. The blank called 
for the name of the high school, its 
location, the names of the principal 
and superintendent, the pupil’s name 
and sex, the name of the parent or 
guardian, his occupation and address, 
whether or not the pupil expected to 
continue his education, the type of 
institution he expected to attend, the 
number in the graduating class and 
his rank in the class, and finally his 
church affiliation or preference. 

The information from the blanks was 
assembled alphabetically by counties, 
by high schools, and by the names of 
the Seniors. The use of codes made 
it possible to present all the informa- 
tion about a pupil on a single line in 
a form as follows: 

Vice, Keith R— M— R.2—L. R.— 
Farming — Yes — P — 10:1 — B 


From the codes this information is 
readily interpreted: The Senior is a 
boy, his address is Rural Route 2 at 
the same post office as his high 
school, his father’s initials are L.R. 
and his occupation farming, the boy 
expects to attend college, his choice 
of an institution is a four-year private 
college, he ranks first in a class of ten, 
and he has a preference for or is 
affiliated with the Baptist Church. 

The lists were assembled for the 
Association and distributed to the 
co-operating colleges from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky under the direc- 
tion of Dean P. P. Boyd, secretary of 
the Association, and the writer. 
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Arrenpance at American colleges 
and universities has shown a gain of 
22 per cent during the current decade, 
according to a report issued by 
Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Tue student expenditures for teach- 
ing have decreased from about $275 
to less than $200 at the University of 
Texas in the last decade, University 
officials say. 


Fresumen and sophomore courses at 
the American University have been 
organized this fall to center around 
the basic theme of human living. 
Underclassmen take a series of four 
courses intended to serve the twofold 
purpose of rounding out general edu- 
cation and bridging the gap between 
high school and college. The four 
courses deal with fundamental prin- 
ciples in the biological sciences, the 
humanities, the social sciences, and 
the physical sciences. 


The establishment of an Educational 
Film Institute at New York Uni- 
versity for the purpose of producing, 
distributing, and evaluating motion 
pictures in the field of education has 
been made possible through an initial 
grant of $75,000 from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. 


Aw evaporate experimental pro- 
gram in which one hundred volunteer 
teachers will conduct their classes in 
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two sections, one by rote, the other 
by socialized methods, has been placed 
in operation in Texas public schools 
under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in an effort to find a 
basis for improving the quality of 
classroom teaching in the schools of 
the state. 


Five new courses are being offered 
for the first time this fall at the 
University of Kentucky, as part of a 
new graduate curriculum in social 
work. They include courses in public- 
welfare administration, child-welfare 
services, psychiatric information for 
social workers, social statistics, and 
social-welfare planning. 


The Division of Graphic Arts of 
the United States National Museum 
maintains six traveling exhibits illus- 
trating the various processes of the 
graphic arts for the use of schools, 
colleges, and other organizations that 
are interested in “How Prints Are 
Made.” Applications and correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the 
United States National Museum, 
Division of Graphic Arts, Washington. 


A NEWLY organized division of 
Public Service Training at the College 
of the City of New York is offering 
courses for the first time this fall. 
Designed to prepare promising young 
men for career service in New York’s 
police and fire departments, the course 
of study calls for a two-year cur- 
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riculum prepared by the College in 
conjunction with civic agencies, and 
will be open to high-school graduates 
between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five who meet the physical 
requirements. 


Abppirtonat courses of study have 
been instituted in Boston University 
College of Practical Arts and Letters 
this fall to prepare women students 
who wish to transfer to the college of 
business administration after two 
years of study. This is the first time 
that first- and second-year women 
have not been admitted as students 
in the college of business administra- 
tion. Hereafter they will study at 
the College of Practical Arts and 
Letters for two years and enter the 
College of Business as Juniors. 


A course in family relations has 
been instituted at the University of 
California under the direction of a 
committee on student health and wel- 
fare. The lecture topics will include 
orientation, evaluation of the family, 
sex and mental health, anatomy and 
physiology of sex, psychology of sex, 
courtship and selection of a mate, 
psychological factors in family life, and 
social problems in family life. 


Exrension work, pure research, and 
academic study will constitute the 
program conducted by the new bio- 
logical institute recently authorized 
at the University of New Hampshire. 
The institute will also co-operate 
with state and Federal departments 
and organizations by acting as a 
clearinghouse to extend biological 
information. Development and cor- 
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relation of courses and curriculums 
dealing with various phases of wild. 
life conservation, public health, pre. 
technical training, and other subjects 
in theoretical and applied biology will 
also find their place in the new 
organization. Research activities will 
be conducted largely through the 
employment of graduate students, 
Plans for the institute have been 
under development for more than a 
year and a half but lack of housing 
space prevented earlier organization. 


A DETAILED program of expansion 
in the department of industrial design 
of the New York University School of 
Architecture and Allied Arts is going 
into effect this fall. In addition toa 
broad, thorough training in design, 
students will take such subjects as 
economics, accounting, psychology of 
selling, essentials of advertising, and 
marketing methods. Gilbert Rohde, 
organizer and director of the Works 
Progress Administration School of 
Industrial Design in New York City, 
has been appointed head of the 
enlarged department. 


“Taunry-roun colleges and_ school 
systems, scattered throughout the 
country, have been invited by the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion to join in a co-operative study 
of the preparation of teachers and 
of their continuing education while 
in service. This study is the first 
to be set up by the Commission, 
which was established in 1938 and is 
operating under grants from the 
General Education Board totaling 
more than $500,000. Invitations have 
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been issued to seven teachers’ colleges, 
five liberal-arts colleges, six universi- 
ties, two Negro institutions, ten inde- 
pendent school systems, and four 
groupings of school systems. 

The Commission, according to a 
statement issued by Karl W. Bigelow, 
its director, will provide the groups 
involved with consultant and other 
services and with opportunities to 
send representatives to six-weeks sum- 
mer workshops in which problems of 
teacher education can be intensively 
studied and plans for their solution 
developed. Opportunities will also 
be provided for staff members to 
collaborate in the study of child 
development and teacher personnel 
at a center to be established by the 
Commission next fall at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A two-weeks 
planning conference of representatives 
of the various schools and _ higher 
institutions was held on the Ben- 
nington College campus in August to 
lay first plans for the experiment. 


A NEW system of graduate seminar 
requirements in the Department of 
History, Columbia University, was 
initiated this fall. Every graduate 
student will be required to enroll in a 
seminar during each year of attend- 
ance at Columbia. The seminar pro- 
gram, part of the plan of the 
Department for raising the standards 
of graduate study, will be so planned 
that each seminar group will be 
limited to twelve students. 


Ta School of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Maine, will offer the 
degree of Master of Education for 
persons with teaching or admin- 
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istrative experience who do not desire 
to do extended research or to pursue 
graduate work beyond the Master’s 
degree. For the usual thesis there 
will be substituted seminar courses, 
of which the candidate will be required 
to take two, and a required paper for 
which he will receive two hours’ credit. 

Students will be required to have 
at least three years of teaching or 
administrative experience to be eli- 
gible for the degree and to obtain 
thirty semester hours of acceptable 
graduate credit, comprising a mini- 
mum of five summer sessions. The 
oral examination will be retained as a 
part of the requirements for the degree. 


A xew plan for obtaining the 
Master’s degree was inaugurated this 
summer by the Graduate School of 
Cornell University. Paralleling the 
five-year teaching program announced 
recently, this new plan will benefit 
teachers in service and will enable 
them to acquire the advanced degree 
by attendance at five summer sessions. 
Heretofore, a candidate for the Mas- 
ter’s degree has been required to 
choose a major subject of limited 
scope to which he devoted the greater 
part of his time; he selected a minor 
subject related to his major interest. 
After a prescribed period, devoted to 
actual achievement in scholarship 
and independent investigation, the 
candidate presented a thesis. 

As an alternative to this procedure, 
which will be retained, the new 
program will permit the candidate to 
select a field of concentration of 
broader scope to which he plans to 
devote at least half of his time. He 
will select a group of subjects within 
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which he plans to distribute the 
remainder of his work. The field of 
concentration in the new plan will 
relate to such broad fields as the 
biological or physical sciences, social 
studies, or language. Subject-matter 
requirements under the new plan 
include the satisfactory completion 
of a minimum of thirty semester 
hours. A formal thesis may be offered, 
or the student may complete an 
expository or critical essay, or a prob- 
lem in research. A comprehensive 
final examination will be required 
for the degree. 


Tus fall Purdue University is offer- 
ing a new curriculum to a selected 
group of 40 freshman women. The 
curriculum is designed for students of 
exceptional ability who are interested 
in obtaining a background in the 
sciences but who do not expect to do 
professional scientific work after the 
completion of their undergraduate 
work. The experimental Freshmen 
were selected on the basis of their 
interest in the new curriculum, the 
recommendation of their high-school 
principals, their high-school records, 
their ratings on standardized tests, 
and a personal interview. During 
the freshman and sophomore years 
new survey courses in the sciences, 
designed to give a broad cultural 
background in science, are being intro- 
duced. These surveys include general 
courses in geophysics, mathematics 
combined with astronomy, chemistry 
combined with geology, biology com- 
bined with physiology, and geo- 
chemistry. In the sophomore year 
a survey course in the history of 
civilization will orient students for 
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further work in social sciences and 
the humanities. 

A year course in Personal Living 
during the freshman year will con. 
sider the personal and health prob. 


lems of college women in their 
adjustment to both campus and 
community life. The direction of 


this group of women students will be 
in the hands of a competent woman 
educator who will follow the work of 
each student carefully. 


A zeporr issued recently by Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, president of the 
General Education Board, indicates 
that during 1938 the General Educa- 
tion Board appropriated a total of 
$7,400,000; of this sum $5,500,000 
was appropriated from the principal 
fund and $1,850,000 from income. 
Appropriations included the following: 


General education........... . $1,200,000 
Southern education (white)... 3,200,000 
Negro education............. 900,000 
Child growth and development 
Nai ak ce wigan» 300,000 


Projects under former programs 1,500,000 


The unappropriated assets of the 
General Education Board, as of the 
end of 1938, amounted to nearly 
$24,000,000. Of this total, nearly 
$16,000,000 has been definitely ear- 
marked by the trustees, largely to 
maintain present programs. The free 
balance of funds is therefore slightly 
over $8,000,000. 


Consumer education in colleges and 
adult groups is to be given an added 
impetus this fall through a grant of 
$50,000 recently awarded to _ the 
Institute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College by the Alfred P. 
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Sloan Foundation. The grant, which 
represents an increase of 25 per cent 
over the gift made by the Foundation 
last year, was made to aid in co- 
ordinating the efforts of hundreds of 
teachers who are starting new work in 
consumer economics. It is hoped that 
the Institute will more adequately fill 
the need for a central service agency 
which will bring unity to the work in 
consumer education. 


Auocation of a trust fund of more 
than $1,000,000 bequeathed by the 
late Mrs. Ellen B. Stoeckel, of Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, for the benefit of 
musical education and the study of 
art and literature at Yale and for the 
maintenance of a musical art center in 
Norfolk, Connecticut, was announced 
recently by university officials. The 
trustees have been given wide dis- 
cretionary powers in the use of 


the fund. 


Esrastisument of a lecture founda- 
tion and provision for a state-wide 
mental-hygiene program is made possi- 
ble by the $2,500,000 gift of the late 
Will C. Hogg to the University of 
Texas. University officials described 
the gift, mainly in the form of oil 
lands and Houston real estate, as “one 
of the outstanding contributions to 
Texas education in the state’s history.” 


More than $300,000 has been made 
available by the Will Rogers Memorial 
Commission to set up scholarships to 
aid physically handicapped students 
in three state universities. Both the 
University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma received $125,000, 
and the University of Texas received 
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$60,000 to set up Will Rogers Memorial 
Scholarship Funds. Because of Will 
Rogers’ great interest and love for 
children the funds will be used to 
educate handicapped students. Sev- 
eral scholarships and prizes ranging 
from $100 to $500 will probably be 
available annually at each of the 
three schools. 


Tue total amount of publicly an- 
nounced gifts and bequests for philan- 
thropic purposes in six major cities 
of the United States declined approxi- 
mately 10.5 per cent for the first six 
months of 1939 as compared with the 
same period of 1938, a recently pub- 
lished report reveals. The study 
shows that gifts and bequests publicly 
announced in the six large cities total 
$45,379,987 for the six-month period as 
compared with a total of $50,713,219 
for the first six months of 1938. The 
cities for which the record was com- 
piled are New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. Gifts to education, 
making up nearly 36 per cent of the 
total amount, have showed a decline 
of nearly $3,000,000. 


Tae National Occupations Confer- 
ence, established in 1933 and main- 
tained for more than six years by 
grants totaling nearly $500,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, has recently concluded its 
activities and disbanded its organiza- 
tion. The gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information about occupations 
have been the principal duties of the 
conference, composed of seventy-one 
persons representing labor, industry, 
economics, psychology, and _ voca- 
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tional, parental, and general educa- 
tion. Mail requests for information 
about occupations are now being 
handled by the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service estab- 
lished last year in the United States 
Office of Education. This division 
has also taken over the field-service 
activities of the conference. 

The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association has assumed full 
charge of the Conference publication, 
Occupations, with Harry D. Kitson 
continuing as editor. Occupational 
monographs providing detailed infor- 
mation on more than sixty different 
occupations which were prepared and 
published by the Conference have been 
assigned to Occupational Index for 
future distribution. 


Consrruction is going forward at 
the. University of Arizona on a 
mining-engineering building which is 
the gift of the Phelps-Dodge mining 
corporation. With the completion of 
the building, which will be named after 
James Douglas, pioneer copper miner 
of the state, Arizona’s department of 
mining engineering will be outstanding 
among mining colleges of the nation. 


A CAMPAIGN for $2,000,000 for a 
new building and endowment has 
been launched by the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, parent 
theological school of the Methodist 
Church in the United States. The 
school is celebrating a century of 
service this year. The proposed build- 
ing will stand in the center of the 
new campus of the University, located 
along the Charles River. It will be 
the second building of Boston Uni- 
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versity to be erected on that site. 
The Charles Hayden Memorial, new 
home of the College of Business 
Administration, opened this fall, js 
the first unit. The new structure 
will be of Gothic architecture, and 
directly in front of it will be a 2g90-foot 
tower, a replica of St. Botolph’s 
Tower in Boston, England. 


Taree new buildings are under 
construction at the University of 
Missouri—two dormitories costing 
approximately $180,000 each, and 
a bio-chemistry building. The last 
is being financed in part by a gift 
of $80,000 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


Finisuinc touches have just been 
put on the new wing to the student 
union at the University of Wisconsin. 
The new addition, which cost $950,000, 
was officially opened last month. It 
houses the Wisconsin Union theater, 
the new campus center for dramatic 
productions. 


Tue Conference on the Improvement 
of Teaching will be held this year on 
November 17 under the direction of 
the Department of Education of the 
University of Denver. The purpose of 
the Conference is to provide teachers 
and administrators with opportunities 
for directed observations of excellent 
classroom procedures observed. The 
theme of this year’s Conference is 
“The Improvement of Reading,” and 
the principal speaker will be William 
S. Gray, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. More than 
five hundred people are expected 
to attend. 
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Academic Marks 


HE venerable academic mark, 

graying with age, is on the 

defensive. It has been for a 
generation. 

Originally, as far back as the per- 
sonal memory of the living goes, 
marks were numerical. One student 
carrying a course might receive a 
mark of 84, and another might make 
83. The valedictorian might win his 
honors on a mark of gg.s5, and the 
second in line lose the award on a 
mark of 99.26. The passing mark was 
set numerically at 70 or 75 or some 
similar point. When the faculty 
decided that the college standards 
were too low they might solve the 
problem of standards by raising the 
passing mark—from 70 to 75. They 
overlooked the fact that since ordi- 
narily the teacher decides beforehand 
who ought to pass he marks accord- 
ingly whether the passing mark is 
33 or 80. 

Later teachers came to the con- 
clusion that the numerical mark was 
too refined, that students could not 
in reality be differentiated into the 
thirty classes between 70 and Ioo. 
When this feeling became vocal a 
shift was made from the numerical 
mark to the letter mark, to allow the 
sorting of students into five groups— 
4, B, C, D, and E local variations 
rather than into thirty or more 
classes by numerals. 

This gave easement, but it was 
only temporary. Statistically minded 
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faculty members discovered in ana- 
lyzing the marks turned into the 
registrar that generous professors gave 
many 4’s and a few E’s, while other 
sour professors favored the E and 
were miserly with their 4’s. These 
analyses when published created con- 
siderable professional excitement upon 
the local campuses. They found 
what the colleagues had surmised and 
the students knew that Professor X’s 
courses were snap courses and Pro- 
fessor Y was hard-boiled. 

We were all so anxious about these 
conditions that we introduced the 
idea of the normal-probability curve to 
check such inefficient individuality 
and secure respectable uniformity. 
I recall in 1912, or thereabouts, in the 
University of Missouri we adopted 
the Max Meyer proposal. It was 
assumed that in “all classes large 
enough to exclude individual differ- 
ances” the upper 3 per cent of the 
students should receive a grade of E 
(excellent), the next 18 per cent 
should receive a mark of S (superior), 
the third group of $0 per cent a mark 
of M (medium), the fourth 25 per 
cent a mark of J (inferior), and the 
last 7 per cent a mark of F (failing). 
This was the first use of the curve to 
attract national attention and since 
then the idea of uniformity of marks 
has persisted—not usually by a pre- 
arranged system such as the Meyer 
plan but by studies to see what 
the faculty has usually done. We 
know for instance what percentage of 
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each mark is given in Ohio State 
University at large and by depart- 
ments. In general it is considered 
respectable to give the percentage of 
marks that conforms to the current 
mores of the faculties. One is under 
a bit of polite pressure if he deviates, 
particularly if he is a young professor. 

This principle of inevitability is 
like the mortality tables. A certain 
number of people are going to die no 
matter how healthy they try to keep 
themselves. So no matter how hard 
everybody works in class, 7 per cent 
or 17 per cent of large classes are 
going to fail in a given institution. 
It has its weakness as an incentive to 
students. An interesting light was 
thrown upon the subject by a per- 
sonnel officer. He showed that over 
a period of years the “intelligence” 
of the Freshmen was steadily rising, 
while the percentage of marks given 
in courses remained constant. This 
did not seem to be as it ought to be, 
and he thought he should bring the 
matter to the attention of the depart- 
ments. The explanation was simple: 
as the ability of the students rose the 
standards of class achievement were 
raised. This was an automatic reac- 
tion of the teachers because they did 
not know that they had brighter 
students in their classes. 
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The letter mark as_ ordinarily 
awarded in colleges is as inexact , 
measure of growth as the feeling jin 
a doctor’s hand on the forehead of 
his patient is a measure of body 
temperature. The student may grow 
in industry, ambition, ability t 
apply principles, to read with speed 
and comprehension, to interpret data, 


toward any one of a score of objectives 


claimed by teachers; but the measures 
of these abilities are all expressed in 
a single letter mark which, in turn, js 
controlled by the concept of the 
normal-probability curve. 

Fortunately, within the last few 
years students of evaluation have 
studied the problem and constructed 
instruments which will measure the 
growth of many of the objectives of 
the colleges, so that now a battery 
of tests and a collection of marks and 
descriptions can be submitted for the 
single, general-purpose, letter mark. 
Notably the Eight-Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association on 
the secondary-school level and the 
just beginning study of 22 colleges are 
making contributions to the problem. 

Eventually we shall have records of 
students more vital than the grade 
card in the registrar’s office and more 
valid descriptions of achievement 
than there have ever been. 


W. W. C. 
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Major Problems 


THE PREPARATION AND 
TRAINING OF COLLEGE 
edited by William 8S. Gray. 
University of Chicago Press, 
vili+230 pp. $2.00. 


Colleges and universities today are 
controlled by a dual dictatorship. The 
faculty, consisting largely of older pro- 
fessors, constitutes the less powerful of 
the two exploiters of college youth. The 
alumni group is the other. The implica- 
tion is not that this dictatorship is wrong 
or that the despots are not benevolent. 
Anyone attempting improvement, how- 
ever, must seek to work with the teachers 
in service as much as with the preparation 
of prospective teachers. Hence the wis- 
dom of those who planned the program 
of the institute is evident in the title, 
The Preparation and In-Service Training 
of College Teachers. The in-service train- 
ing of alumni seems to have been dele- 
gated to some other time or group. 

Any college faculty in America could 
obtain much help in a brief time by 
studying this book compiled and edited 
by Mr. Gray. The major problems 
in college teaching are so completely 
presented one must suspect those who 
selected the speakers of having occult 
powers. The picture of the ideal college 
teacher is equally well presented. The 
subject of training and selection of these 
ideal teachers is realistically discussed. 
However, the reader is inclined to ques- 
tion the good such a book will do and to 
wonder what could have been done to 
vitalize it. Perhaps if the book had been 
more true to the title and had emphasized 
the problems and practices of in-service 
training of teachers as much if not more 
than the preparation of teachers, some- 
thing more worth while would have been 
accomplished. After all, graduate schools 


In-SERVICE 
TEACHERS, 

Chicago: 
1938. 
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train the type of teacher demanded and 
this type will not change until teachers 
in service change. Changing them is not 
a simple or easy task, but the fact that it 
can be done is demonstrated by the one 
paper on the subject, “The Improvement 
of College Teachers in Service,” presented 
by President Friley of lowa State College. 
W. P. SHOFSTALL 


Stephens College 
A Significant Period 


HistoricaAL SCHOLARSHIP IN THE UNITED 
STaTES, 1876-1901: aS REVEALED IN 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HERBERT B. 
Apams, edited by W. Stull Holt. Balti- 
more, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. viit3!4 pp. (The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LVI, 
No. 4) $2.50. 


Herbert B. Adams came to the Johns 
Hopkins in 1876 and remained until his 
death in 1901. These years span the 
most significant period in the develop- 
ment of historical scholarship in the 
United States, for it was then that the 
teaching and writing of history ceased to 
be the avocation of ministers and lawyers, 
and became a profession. The historical 
output of the period was remarkable. It 
included the development of the mono- 
graph, and revealed a serious attempt, 
under the stimulus of Darwinism, to 
reduce history to a _ science. Adams 
developed the German-seminar method 
at Hopkins, although it was Charles 
Kendall Adams who first used it at 
Michigan in 1869. Herbert Adams was 
the moving spirit in founding the Ameri- 
can Historical Association in 1884, and 
for years served as its secretary, and it was 
he who began “The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science,” the first series of its kind in the 
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field of history in the United States. 
Adams’ students, rather than a long row 
of volumes, are his monument, and he 
kept a map on his wall with a pin stuck 
in it wherever one of his students was 
teaching. Ina very real sense, that map 
marked the spread of historical scholar- 
ship in the United States from 1876 until 
long after Adams’ death. 

Mr. Holt’s volume will be useful not 
only to the historical profession, but to all 
students of the history of education in the 
United States as well. His editorial work 
is a first-class piece of historical crafts- 
manship. These letters had to be col- 
lected from many odd corners. They 
deal with courses, textbooks, students, 
jobs, research, and curriculum, and they 
include correspondence with historical 
Titans like Henry Adams, George 
Bancroft, Von Holst, Bryce, Turner, 
Jameson, Thwaites, Woodrow Wilson, 
Haskins, Bassett, Schouler, and Justin 
Winsor; with educators like Gilman of the 
Hopkins and Harper of Chicago; with 
public figures like Roosevelt and Newton 
Baker; and with the many lesser lights 
who carried the torch of historical 
scholarship into the provinces. Not the 
least interesting are letters from members 
of boards of trustees from the Middle 
West who tried in vain to lure Adams into 
a university presidency. They reveal 
the low standards of educational pro- 
cedure at the time. 

Cari WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


Use of Government Documents 


THE SELECTION OF UNITED STATES SERIAL 
DocuMENTsS FOR LIBERAL Arts COL- 
LEGES, by Kathryn Naomi Miller. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 
xii +364 pp. $2.50. 


This useful volume on the selection of 
United States Serial Documents is the 
result of an investigation made at the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, sponsored by the 
Public Documents Committee of the 
American Library Association. The use 
of government publications in the college 
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depository libraries of the country has 
always varied greatly, and there were 
grounds for the suspicion that in man 
cases their use was “potential rather 
than actual,” a condition further com. 
plicated by the rapid accumulation of 
materials of this class. 

The Public Documents Committee of 
the American Library Association had as 
a basis for this study the report of Mr, 
Alton P. Tisdel, superintendent of docu. 
ments, summarizing in tabular form the 
selection of documents made by the 
librarians of the Selective Depository 
College Libraries during 1931, 1932, and 
1933. Recognizing the need for a broader 
base of selection and evaluation from a 
different viewpoint than that of the 
college librarian, the author of this study 
sought the judgment of the instructional 
staff of 81 colleges as to the value of 
serial documents in teaching and research. 
Instructors were asked to vote upon the 
“indispensability and desirability ”’ of each 
of 737 titles of serials in the fields of 
political science, history, economics, edu- 
cation, geology, chemistry, physics, home 
economics, biology, and botany. Their 
votes were tabulated, composite scores 
were computed, and a percentage index 
fixed upon the basis of which each 
title was ranked by subject and a com. 
posite percentage index for each title was 
established. These statistical tables are 
accompanied by explanations of methods 
used and interpretation of results derived, 
and indicate in the form of ranked lists 
the value, as estimated by some 748 
instructors, of these titles in teaching and 
research in the fields of knowledge 
indicated. In similar statistical fashion, 
the pooled judgment of the college 
librarians is recorded as to the value of 
these same titles for general reference 
purposes. As might be expected, 4 
correlation of .75 was found between 
the ranked lists of the instructors and 
those of the librarians. 

The value of the study for the librarian 
will be as a serviceable guide in checking 
and filling in sets of serial publications 
estimated to be of greatest use in the 
fields of work in which each institution !s 
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REVIEWS 


developing its best work. For members 
of the instructional staff it affords an 
opportunity to check over publications in 
sheir own and allied fields about which 
only general impressions exist as to scope 
and type of information represented in 
these publications, and to make the 
discovery that source materials are thus 
available in many little-known publica- 
tions. In a word, the study is a suc- 
cessful demonstration of the place which 
our Federal documents should occupy in 
any efficient and modern college library. 
Earit N. MANCHESTER 
Ohio State University 


A Tool for Librarians 


Susyect Heapincs 1n Epucation, dy 
Clyde Pettus. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1938. xiv+188 pp. 
$2.75. 

The subtitle of this volume reads, “‘A 
Systematic List for Use in a Dictionary 
Catalog.” This immediately identifies 
the volume as a tool for librarians and 
suggests that primarily it should be 
reviewed as a cataloguers’ aid. It has, 
however, an important secondary aspect: 
possible use by educators and research 
workers as a means of defining and 
outlining the varied topics and subject 
fields that come under the general 
category of education. It is with apolo- 
gies to the compiler of the list that we 
begin with this second aspect, our reason 
being that the present review is more 
likely to fall into the hands of educators 
than into those of librarians. 

As Margaret Mann explains in the 
Preface, a cataloguer when setting up a 
plan for the satisfactory assignment of 
subject headings in any field—that is, for 
the logical classification or pigeonholing 
of items of information by means of 
words—must first of all survey the field 
in all its ramifications. Second, he must 
arrive at a clear conception of the inter- 
relationships of its varied parts. And 
third, he must decide upon appropriate 
terminology or, to put it another way, 
arrive at definitions for each word to be 
used as a label or subject heading. 
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It is precisely in this necessity of the 
librarian cataloguer that the educational 
community is benefited whenever a new 
list of subject headings is produced. In 
the present instance, Miss Pettus, who, 
by the way, is associate professor of 
library science at Emory University, 
surveyed with care the entire field of 
educational literature; assembled in forty- 
two groups, the boundaries of which are 
defined, the related headings bearing on 
each group; and, in addition, defined 
these lesser related headings. The result, 
easily followed by anyone because of the 
use in the resulting manual of bold-face 
type and appropriate indention, is a 
logical outline of the entire field of 
education. Concerning its uses by per- 
sons other than librarians, it is only 
possible to hint: it is a dictionary of 
educational terms; an outline useful in 
setting up textbooks, research studies, 
and the like; an aid to the inexperienced 
user of indexes and catalogues who is 
uncertain under what topics to begin his 
search. In connection with all these 
uses there should be noted the presence of 
an alphabetical index to the subject 
headings so that it is unnecessary to 
know the category or division under 
which a topic occurs in order to find it. 

So much for the volume as an educa- 
tional tool. On the library side, it may 
be said that Miss Pettus has provided a 
valuable and much needed list which has 
no duplicate elsewhere. Like the edu- 
cator, the cataloguer will be grateful, 


among other things, for adequate 
definition: What, for instance, is a 
“unit”? Then there is the ever present 


question of form of entry. Is a book on 
mental age to be listed as Psychological 
age, Age, mental, or merely under Educa- 
tional measurement? Miss Pettus’ volume 
will greatly increase the chances of uni- 
formity in entry, while at the same time 
guiding into the right path by means of 
cross references the student or the 
professor whose mind says Statistics, 


educational when the catalogue says 
Education, statistics. 
There are minor flaws. From the 


cataloguer’s point of view, it is open to 
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question whether the Introduction pro- 
vides adequate explanation and guidance 
in the making of see a/so references which, 
in a dictionary catalogue, are the only 
means of indicating the logical relation of 
subjects. It is also possible to regret 
some of the definitions selected, particu- 
larly when they seem to be outmoded. 
A case in point is /ibrary science, the 
definition of which in recent years com- 
prehends considerably more than “the 
science relating to the administration of 
libraries.” Has the compiler been rather 
too conservative in her reference to 
modern authorities? In this connection, 
progressive educators will certainly ask 
why Activities appears as a subdivision 
under Experimental methods. However, 
no good list of subject headings ever 
remains eternally fixed. When wide use 
of the present tool has made clear what 
complaints are valid and what ones are 
due to “individual differences” among 
librarians and educators, there will 
undoubtedly be a new edition embodying 
needful changes. We bespeak for it wide 
use and many editions. 
LuciLe F. Farco 
Bertua R. BARDEN 
Western Reserve University 


Extension Students 


Apu_t Asiviries, dy Herbert Sorenson. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1938. xiili+190 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is a study of adult students who 
were taking extension courses in eight 
different universities. The final chapter 
summarizes briefly a number of studies 
made elsewhere of the relationship between 
age and mental ability, particularly as 
these studies bear upon or clarify the 
data provided by this study of extension 
students. 

It is important to recognize imme- 
diately, as the author does, that students 
in university extension courses, as these 
are at present organized, do not rep- 
resent at all well the total range of adult 
life and activity. In this study “the 
two main occupational groups are the 
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public-school teachers and the men and 
women from business offices” (page 14), 
“Thus, nearly 85 per cent of the adults 
are left virtually untouched by extension 
classes” (page 18). While at least one. 
third of all adults are forty-five years or 
more of age, the proportion of the exten. 
sion students in this age group is very 
small—less than Io per cent. As extension 
work is now organized, “the universities 
do not reach the middle- aged and elderly 
persons’ ’ (page IO). 

Most of the comparisons in this study 
are between extension students - col. 
lege Freshmen, and the data seem to 
pul that the extension students haye 
minds that are just as capable of doing 
good college work as are the minds of the 

regular students beginning their work on 
a campus: “Native mental capacity 
is a more important factor in the school 
success of adults than their number of 
years of education” (page 54). Exten- 
sion students appear to take a special 
interest in the application of new facts 
and theories to their work, but they 
seem to be less willing than resident 
undergraduates to memorize and to take 
tests on abstract or theoretical materials, 
The marks assigned to extension stv 
dents by their instructors appear to be 
about one half-grade higher than would 
be assigned for the same quality of class 
work in residence. In general, adults 
seem to maintain or to improve through 
the years those types of abilities for which 
they find frequent use, but they tend to 
lose both speed and power in_ those 
abilities which they do not exercise 
fairly constantly. 

The research techniques used in this 
study are not as refined and precise 4 
would have been desirable if the chief 
problems for investigation had_ been of 
greater scientific importance. The data 
are adequate, howev er, to prove the very 
practical point that extension course 
students in American universities are able 
to take real college courses, even though 
it would probably be wise for teachers 
to modify these courses in terms of the 
practical experiences and needs of those 
to be instructed in extension classes. 
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REVIEWS 


Sorenson has demonstrated that adults 
in extension classes can learn effectively, 
and he raises in our minds the interesting 
question as to whether university exten- 
sion work might not, by careful planning 
and experimentation, be made much 
more appropriate than it now is to the 
needs of different groups of adults. 
There is even hope that through experi- 
ence in modifying courses to meet more 
efectively the needs of adult extension 
students, instructors may learn to give 
greater attention to the needs of students 
in their regular college classes. 
M. R. TraBuE 


Pennsylvania State College 


An Optical Survey 

Ay EVALUATION OF VisuAL Factors IN 
Reapinc, by Henry A. Imus, John 
W. M. Rothney, and Robert M. Bear. 
Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth 
College, 1938. xl+144 pp. 


The Eye Institute undertook a survey 
of the vision of 636 members of the class 
of 1940 at Dartmouth College. Of this 
group, 64 per cent had no ocular defects 
or had defects considered as insignificant. 
The 36 per cent remaining were divided 
into two groups—the moderate-defect 
group comprising 27 per cent, and those 
classed as severe defect, 9 per cent. All 
of these students were given the Thurstone 
Psychological Examination, the Iowa Test 
of Silent Reading, and, for each, ophthal- 
mograph records were obtained, showing 
reading rate, fixations, and regressions. 
Most of those showing ocular difficulties 
were refracted in order to check on 
previously prescribed glasses or to recom- 
mend new corrections. 

The monograph presents a detailed 
statistical analysis of the results of the 
preliminary optical survey, together with 
asection devoted to an analysis of the 
photography of the eye-movements and 
their relation to scholastic ability and 
acility in reading. The authors con- 
dude that, while the ophthalmographic 
record may be valuable for 


other age and grade levels than those used in 
our study . . . it must be stated with con- 
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siderable emphasis, however, that for our 
group it is unreliable, that it is not a valid 
measure of ability in reading if we use tests 
of reading as criteria, that the scores obtained 
from it are not closely related to the academic 
achievement of our subjects, that it cannot 
be used for individual diagnosis and, therefore, 
it cannot be used for differentiation of groups 
for the purposes of administering instruction 
in remedial reading. 


A further section of the monograph 
is devoted to a study of students selected 
for an intensive remedial-reading pro- 
gram. One hundred and twenty-seven 
students were divided into ten squads and 
their reading performances compared at 
the beginning of the academic year and 
at the end, and then rechecked again 
after the summer vacation. Since the 
so-called control group of 383 students 
received no emphasis on reading during 
the academic year, it is interesting to note 
that, while the control group showed 83.8 
per cent gain in comprehension, and 60.6 
per cent gain in speed of reading, the 
remedial group gained only 6.8 per cent 
more than the controls in comprehension 
and 26 per cent more than the controls in 
speed. In view of the large sampling 
error it seems to the reviewer that very 
little can be deduced with regard to the 
actual benefits upon silent reading derived 
from the year’s intensive work in the 
remedial-reading program. There were 
no significant changes in fixations and 
regressions and only a slight gain in rate. 

Perhaps the most significant deduction 
from the study lies in the conclusion that 
there is almost no relation between any 
of the indexes of ocular defects and read- 
ing ability, intelligence scores, or academic 
achievements. Theeye-movement camera 
proved not to be a good measure of ability 
in reading, as indicated by paper-and- 
pencil tests, or of probable success in 
college, as measured by academic point 
scores earned. Further, the correction 
of ocular defects does not guarantee 
immediate improvement either in reading 
or in academic performance. 

The reviewer is impressed with the 
tremendous emphasis given to purely 
statistical interpretations throughout the 
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entire monograph. While the process of 
reading is so enormously complex a 
psychological function, the authors prefer 
not to press this phase of the problem. 
Half of the monograph is devoted to the 
reliminary tests, ocular, psychological, 
iterary, and the like. The remainder 
deals with eye-movement photography 
and the remedial experiment, which, 
incidentally, is not very carefully or 
critically analyzed. The title of the 
monograph does not truly specify its 
content. The only visual factor measured 
and directly studied in relation to reading 
skill was eye-movements. The authors 
summarize the general results of the 
refraction data as follows: 


Observation of the academic point columns 
indicate clearly the lack of any general 
relationship between ocular difficulty and 
performance in college courses. . . . Those 
diagnosed as having severe ocular defects or 
severe aniseikonia made higher scores in 
nearly every item. . . . Whether the subject 

. compensates for the defect or whether 
only the most intelligent of the subjects who 
have severe ocular defects get into college is 
not yet clear. 

SAMUEL RENSHAW 
Ohio State University 


The Story of a Stalwart Man 


CRAvEN, by 
Jerome Dowd. Durham, North Car- 
olina: Duke University Press, 1939. 
x+246 pp. $3.00. 


THe Lire or BRAxTON 


The publication of The Life of Braxton 
Craven: a Biographical - egg to Social 
Science is a feature of the centennial 
celebration of Duke University. One 
hundred years ago the Union Institute 
Society founded Union Institute, which 
was located at Trinity, a short distance 
from the city of High Point, North 
Carolina, and some seventy-five miles 
west of the present location of Duke 
University at Durham. Braxton Craven 
became the assistant teacher at this 
academy in 1841. From then until his 
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death in 1882, except for the Civil Wap 
Period, he was developing the academy 
into the first normal school in the So re 
(1851), and later into Trinity Colle 

(1859), the Methodist Episcopal institu 
tion of the state. 

The present work is a_ re-writte 
biography of Craven, the first having 
been published in 1896 by the same 
author. As the subtitle indicates, Mr 
Dowd attempts in this volume to study 
social science from the biographical poing 
of view. He hopes to present a pic 
of life in central North Carolina during thg 
ante-bellum and reconstruction period 
by telling the story of a “stalwart man; 
Braxton Craven. There is not mu 
evidence of careful historical research 
and such documentation as is included ig 
sometimes a personal recollection of fifty 
or more years. Some portions of ¢ 
volume, such as Chap. v, are largely 
constructed out of the writer’s experienc 
and imagination. The style is not eas 
to follow and is marred by much preachin 

One gets impressions here and the 
throughout the book, however, of ¢ 
people of the time and the education 
ideas of Craven. ‘““To make men” 
Braxton Craven’s goal in education. 
saw the need for functional education 
recognized individual differences, 
conceived of self-activity as the basi 
for learning, but the record does not sho 
that he formulated any plan of educatig 
that would give special training @ 
teachers or that would make it possib 
for his educational philosophy to 
realized. | 

Like most great teachers of his da 
Craven was a noted preacher, and the 
is evidence to show that he did m 
always agree with the religious ideas¢ 
some of his fellow ministers. 

Although handicapped by poverty 
lack of much formal education, Bra 
Craven became a well-informed man 
left the imprint of his character ont 
educational and religious life of the stat 

Rapu M. Lyon 
Furman Universit 





